The  East  Coast  of  Florida. 

Its  Climate,  Soil  and  Products. 

Described  by  LOUIS  PIO. 


INTRODUCTIO  N*-' 

SURROUNDED  on  three  sides  by  the  warm  Gulf  Stream, 
and  stretching  southward  to  the  25th  degree  of  latitude, 
Florida  occupies  an  entirely  exceptional  place  among 
the  States  of  our  great  republican  Union.  Its  geological 
formation  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  its  climate  is  almost  tropical,  but  modified  by 
the  influence  of  the  sea,  which  gives  to  the  large  peninsula 
of  nearly  60,000  square  miles  a milder  winter  and  a cooler 
summer  than  if  it  had  been  more  centrally  located  in  a 
great  continent  under  the  same  latitude. 

The  main  source  of  Florida's  rich  productiveness  is  its 
sunshine.  There  are,  on  an  average,  240  days  with  clear 
sky  during  the  year,  and  as  the  rain-fall  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  the  year  round, 
while  the  noon-day  sun  never  sinks  so  low  that  its  rays 
loose  their  warming  power,  there  is,  for  the  agriculturist,  no 
such  thing  as  a “ dead  time  ” ; his  soil  is  always  active,  and 
should  even  a single  crop  fail,  the  same  part  of  his  land 
will,  a few  months  after,  pay  him  back  his  loss. 

This  fact  makes  the  farmer,  in  a measure,  independent  of 
the  nature  of  his  soil.  He  can  always  count  on  the  sun- 
shine, and  under  its  lifegiving  force  even  the  poorest  land, 
rightly  treated,  will  give  a good  harvest. 

The  time  is  surely  not  very  far  off  when  every  square  inch 
of  Florida  will  be  cultivated  ; the  State  is  in  reality  the 
natural  hot-house  of  our  Union.  But  with  its  present  popu- 
lation, scattered  as  it  is,  it  follows  of  itself  that  the  quality 
of  the  ground,  as  yet,  is  playing  a certain  role  ; in  the 
first  place,  because  one  part  of  the  unimproved  land 
is  more  easily  cultivated  than  another,  and,  secondly, 
because  one  part  gives  a better  result  b)’  being  fertilized 
or  drained,  while  this  might  be  entirelj’  unnecessary  for 
another  part. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  the  land  is  usually 
divided  in  the  following  classes  : (i).  High  hammock  land  ; 

(2),  Low  hammock  land  ; (3),  Half  hammock  land  ; (4),  High 
pine  land  ; (5),  Low  pine  land  ; (6),  Spruce  pine  land  ; fy), 
Prairie  or  Savanna  land  ; (8),  Coquina  land  ; (9),  Phosphate 
land  ; (10),  Muck  land  ; (ii),  Hardpan  land. 

According  to  the  climate,  Florida  is  divided  into  (l).  North- 
ern Florida,  (2),  Semi-Tropical  and  (3),  Sub-Tropical  Florida. 

But  also  from  a purely  geographical  point  of  view,  is  it 
possible  to  distinguish  between  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  especially  is  the  territory  running  northerly  and  south- 
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■erly  along  within  a few  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  well 
marked  and  isolated  from  the  rest,  as  to  merit  very  properly 
the  title  of  East  Coast  Region.  Circumstances  having  en- 
abled me  to  spend  several  months  in  traveling  over  and 
investigating  this  part  of  Florida,  where  rich  opportunities 
for  settlers  are  to  be  found,  it  is  only  natural  that  I should 
like  to  impart  to  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  my  experi- 
ences in  this,  to  them,  hitherto  unknown  country,  and  I 
intend,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a true  and 
exact  description  of  the  East  Coast,  and  of  the  products  that 
are,  or  can  be,  raised  there. 

the  east  coast  region. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Jiihn's  River  to  the  southmost  point  of  the  peninsula,  con- 
sists of  parallel  belts,  all  the  results  of  the  action  of  the 
ocean.  The  flat  beach  is  generally  of  a fine  sand,  white, 
hard  packed  and  smooth  near  the  water,  but  loose  and  blown 
ab(jut  by  the  wind  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  high  tides. 
Next  comes  a ridge  of  sand  hills  covered  with  a growth 
of  beach  grass,  saw-palmetto,  oak-scrub  and  weeds,  which, 
further  on,  change  to  red  bays,  small  live-oaks  and  cedars, 
to  end  in  a “ half-hammock,”  a wilderness  of  not  very  tall 
trees  of  all  kinds  growing  on  shell  heaps  and  mounds,  or  on 
a sand  blended  with  mould,  formed  by  the  decay  of  leaves 
during  thousands  of  years.  This  half-hammock  is  bounded 
by  a river  which,  under  different  names,  and  sometimes  in- 
terrupted by  a swamp  or  marsh,  is  running  along  the  entire 
East  Coast  of  Florida,  parallel  with  the  ocean.  The  water 
in  this  “ Indian  River,"  as  a part  of  it  is  called,  is  salt,  be- 
cause the  ocean  tide  pours  into  it  through  several  breaks  in 
the  beach  afore  mentioned.  The  water  in  the  breaks  or 
“ inlets  ” is  sometimes  very  shallow,  but  the  river  itself  is 
deep  enough  for  sail  boats  and  flat-bottomed  steamers. 
Numerous  oyster  banks  are  found  in  this  river,  as  well  as  in 
the  creeks  which  fall  into  it  from  the  west. 

The  western  bank  of  the  river  consists  of  a series  of  forest- 
covered  hills  forming  what  is  called  a “ high  hammock.”  The 
soil  is  often  made  up  of  oyster  shells  with  a layer  of  humus 
on  top.  This  very  fertile  belt  is  seldom  more  than  one-half 
a mile  wide,  and  is  succeeded  by  a lower  belt  that  probably 
once  was  the  bed  of  a river,  but  now,  as  a rule,  bears  yellow 
pines,  while  in  some  places  savannas  occur, — -shallow  grass 
ponds  containing  a few  inches  of  water  during  the  rainy 
season,  but  dry  most  of  the  year.  They  are,  however,  too 
wet  to  produce  trees.  In  the  pine  woods  of  this  belt  the  soil 
is  sandy,  sometimes  underlaid  by  a hard  sandstone  of  a 
brown,  iron-rust  color.  Bushes  of  gallberries  are  growing 
among  the  pines. 

The  sixth  in  order  of  these  coastwise  divisions  is  the  low 
hammock  belt.  It  has  a black,  fat  soil  with  a substratum  of 
clay  or  marl,  or  both,  and  is  lower  than  the  foregoing  belt. 
<)blongmuck  ponds,  running  north  and  south,  occur  fre- 
quently in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  while  the  western  part  is 
formed  by  a higher,  narrow  ridge.  A thick,  primeval  forest 
<'.f  semi-tropical  trees  covers  it,  large  live  oaks,  draped  with 
the  picturesque  Spanish  moss,  hickory,  the  wild  orange, 
mai)le,  cedar,  elm,  bay,  ash,  wahoo,  sweet  gum,  and  very 
tall  palms.  A strong  odor  of  jasmine,  orchids,  and  other 
tropical  flowers  fills  the  air. 

Ne.xt  comes  the  spruce  pine  belt  with  a soil  of  white  sand 
covered  with  spruce  pines  and  low  bushes,  and  half  a mile 
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farther  west  are  the  “flat  woods,” — or  low  pine  lands,  that 
do  not,  however,  belong  to  the  East  Coast  Region. 

Although  the  seven  coast  belts  mentioned  always  occur 
in  the  same  order,  when  all  are  present,  it  may  happen  that 
one  or  the  other  is  missing.  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
first  and  second  belt,  the  beach  and  the  beach  ridge,  is  some- 
times interrupted  by  inlets,  and  the  river  basin  by  a marsh. 
The  high  hammock  is  often  entirely  absent,  and  the  low 
hammock  may  only  be  found  in  spots  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  east  coast.  But  the  spruce  pine  and  the  yellow  pine  belts 
are  very  constant,  only  interrupted  once  in  a while  by  the 
hammocks  and  peat  or  clay  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  small 
creeks,  that  fall  into  the  coast  river. 

As  far  as  the  usefulness  of  these  different  belts  for  the 
inhabitants  is  concerned,  I shall  state  that  the  beach  itself 
furnishes  a fine  road  for  w’alking  or  driving,  but  being  cut 
in  several  places  by  the  inlets,  it  has  only  local  importance. 
The  western  part  of  the  beach  ridge  is  often  very  fertile  and 
rich,  and  it  is  not  as  subject  to  frosts  as  the  mainland,  be- 
cause it  has  what  is  called  “ water  protection,”  that  is,  it  has 
a body  of  water  on  that  side — the  western  or  the  north- 
western,— from  whence  the  frosty  winds  usually  come. 

The  coast  river  itself  ought  to  bear  the  same  name  in  its 
whole  length,  but  being  interrupted  occasionally  by  swamps, 
this  fact  has  served  to  give  the  various  divisions  local  names. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River  southward  these  names 
occur  in  the  following  order  : Pablo  Creek,  North  River, 
Matanzas  River,  Mata  Compra  Creek,  Smith’s  Creek,  Halifax 
River,  Hillsborough  River,  Indian  River,  Little  Lake  Worth, 
Lake  Worth,  Boyo  Ratones,  for  the  second  time  Hillsborough 
River,  New  River,  and  Dumbfoundling  Bay.  Even  Bisca^me 
Bay  and  Card’s  Sound  are  really  continuations  of  the  coast 
river,  but  as  the  first  mentioned  reaches  a width  of  tvvelve 
miles,  while  the  beach  ridge  changes  to  a series  of  low 
islands,  “keys.”  the  characteristics  of  the  river  have  really 
disappeared.  All  the  divisions  mentioned  above  are  now, 
or  will  be  in  a near  future,  united  by  canals,  and  the  idea  is 
to  transform  the  whole  water  belt  to  one  continuous  naviga- 
ble river  or  rather  sound  from  the  mouth  of  St.  John’s 
to  Bay  Biscayne.  The  work  is  taken  in  hand  by  a private 
company,  that  receives  from  the  State  a certain  number  of 
acres,  about  4,000,  for  every  mile  of  the  canal,  which  has  to 
be  dug  to  a depth  of  six  feet  and  a width  of  thirty  feet. 

The  high  hammock  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  has  a 
light,  sandy  soil  covered  with  animal  remains,  oysters, 
clams  and  fish,  left  there  by  the  Indians  — the  so-called 
kitchen-middings, — and  with  a thick  layer  of  decayed  leaves 
from  the  vegetation  of  centuries.  The  forest  growth  consists 
of  a variety  of  cedar,  oaks,  palms,  hickory,  bay,  etc.,  and  it 
forms  a splendid  soil  for  fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  in  short, 
for  all  products  w’hich  can  grow  in  this  climate.  It  is  also 
the  preferred  part  of  the  coast  for  the  towns  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  hotels  and  villas  of  the  winter  tourists,  partly 
on  account  of  its  healthfulness,  partly  because  of  its  pictur- 
esque surroundings  and  the  easy  communication  by  steam- 
ers and  sailboats  with  other  points  on  the  coast. 

The  yellow  pine  marks  the  next  belt  whose  soil  is  light 
and  sandy  but  nevertheless  excellently  well  fitted  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  provided  it  is  fertilized.  In  a few  instances 
the  sub  soil  is  “ hardpan,”  a kind  of  sandstone,  and,  if  so, 
the  land  is  hardly  worth  cultivating.  The  savannas  men- 
tioned in  this  district  need  draining;  the  soil  is,  however, 
very  fertile,  and  as  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  drain  them,  they 
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may  in  a near  future  gradually  become  transformed  into 
rich  gardens. 

The  low  hammock  west  of  this  belt  constitutes  the  richest 
land  in  the  State.  It  is  not  fit  for  habitation,  and  the  settlers 
ought  to  locate  their  houses  on  the  spruce  pine  land  adjoin- 
ing. It  takes  hard  work  to  clear  it,  and  in  some  places  it 
will  need  draining  also,  but  it  will  amply  repay  the  work. 
In  order  to  start  a fruit-garden  on  this  kind  of  land,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  clear  away  the  cabbage  palms,  neither  is  it  of 
any  use  to  fertilize  the  soil,  as  it  is  rich  enough  for  many 
years.  The  muck  in  the  hammock  ponds  can  be  used  for 
fertilizing  the  pine  lands.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  low 
hammock  is  the  Turnbull  Hammock,  which  runs  about  one 
mile  and  a half  in  widths  behind  the  towns  of  Ormond,  Day- 
tona, Port  Orange,  New  Smyrna,  Hawks  Park,  etc.,  in  a 
length  of  forty  miles.  In  the  year  1767,  when  Florida  was 
an  English  colony,  a company  of  English  capitalists  decided 
to  colonize  this  fertile  part  of  the  State,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Turnbull,  from  London,  who  was  married  to  a Greek  lady, 
became  manager.  He  imported  1,500  settlers  from  Minorca, 
one  of  the  Balearic  islands  near  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  from 
Greece,  Italy  and  Smyrna,  and  located  them  in  and  around 
New  Smyrna,  about  50  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
settlement  was  named  after  the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Turnbull. 
It  was  a rich  country  filled  with  magnolias,  live  oaks,  wild 
oranges  and  jasmines.  Here  the  Minorca  people  built  their 
huts,  planted  their  vines  and  fig  trees,  and  commenced  to 
grow  sugar  cane  and  indigo,  encouraged  by  the  promises  of 
the  company  to  give  to  every  settler  after  three  years’  toil  a 
I farm  of  fifty  acres.  But  the  greediness  of  the  company  did 
not  allow  it  to  keep  these  promises.  The  unfortunate  set- 
tlers were  treated  as  slaves,  they  were  compelled  to  work 
from  early  morn  till  late  in  the  evening  and  received  not 
even  sufficient  food,  while  the  company  got  immensely 
wealthy  by  their  work.  For  nine  long  years  they  stood  this 
inhuman  treatment  until  through  overwork  and  disease  their 
number  had  dwindled  down  to  less  than  600.  Then,  at 
last,  three  men  from  the  colony  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
St.  Augustine  and  getting  the  promise  from  the  governor 
that  he  would  protect  the  settlers  if  they  would  come  to  St. 
Augustine.  The  three  men  returned  to  New  Smyrna,  and 
a couple  of  days  later  all  of  the  colonists  left  for  the  old 
Spanish  city  where  they  arrived  before  sunset  on  the  third 
day.  Here  they  settled  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  com- 
pany, and  here  their  descendants  still  live.  The  sugar 
fields  around  New  Smyrna  ran  to  waste  and  the  mills  fell 
into  decay.  Over  them  clambered  the  yellow  jasmine  and 
the  passion  flowers,  and  years  afterwards  the  wild  orange 
dropped  its  golden  fruits  into  the  rusted  boilers  of  the  sugar- 
mills.  During  the  first  part  of  this  century  a new  company 
re-commenced  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  Turnbull’s 
Hammock,  but  the  Seminole  war  broke  out,  and  for  seven 
years  the  Indians  ruled  supreme  among  the  ruins  of  the 
deserted  settlement.  Only  lately  has  a part  of  the  fertile 
soil  come  under  culture  again,  and  now  the  rich  mines 
of  the  coast,  of  health  and  wealth,  are  open  to  all  the 
world  by  the  elegant  and  commodious  “ East  Coast  Line.” 
Numerous  tourists  from  the  cold  North  are  now  walking  and 
dreaming  in  the  shadows  of  the  old  live  oaks,  who  through 
centuries  have  seen  so  many  evidences  of  “ what  fools  these 
mortals  be.” 

The  seventh  and  the  last  belt  of  the  East  Coast  Region  has 
a soil  of  almost  snow-white  sand,  and  has  a vegetation  of 


palmetto,  scrub  and  spruce  pines.  Below  Eden  it  forms  the 
preferred  soil  for  pine-apple  plantations,  and  thousands  of 
acres  are  now  under  cultivation  near  Eden,  Jensen,  St. 
Lucie  River,  and  more  southern  places.  In  the  north  this 
be't  is  of  much  less  value  to  the  agriculturist,  but  it  is  pref- 
erable for  residence  purposes,  and  the  farmers  who  own 
and  work  on  low  hammock  land,  ought  to  put  their  houses 
on  a strip  of  the  white  land,  as  it  is  very  healthy.  Some 
muck  from  the  hammock  swamps  put  on  it,  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  grow  a garden  filled  with  olive  trees,  pecans,  and 
lierries  around  the  house,  and  good  drinking  water  can  be 
had  in  a depth  of  from  15  to  20  feet. 

the  price,  cultivation  and  production  op 
the  land. 

To  give  the  farmer  in  the  North  an  idea  of  what  he  may 
be  able  to  produce  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida,  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  state  some  facts  regarding  the  price  of  the 
land  and  the  e.xpenses  connected  with  the  clearing,  draining 
or  fertilizing  of  it. 

The  Price  and  Title. — A goodly  part  of  the  East  Coast 
consists  of  the  so-called  “ grants,”  i.  e.,  great  bodies  of  land 
donated  many  years  ago  by  the  Spanish  or  American  Gov- 
ernment to  persons  who  hardly  ever  settled  on  it,  but  whose 
heirs  now,  when  it  has  become  valuable,  carry  on  endless 
lawsuits  about  the  disposal  of  it.  In  very  few  cases  a good 
title  can  be  given  to  purchasers  of  this  kind  of  land,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  really  not  on  the  market,  although  it  embraces 
some  of  the  very  finest  hammocks  on  the  coast.  Another 
part  is  owned  by  private  persons,  who,  in  most  cases,  took 
it  as  homestead  land  only  a few  years  ago.  Still  another, 
and  very  large  part,  is  owned  by  the  railroad  and  the  canal 
company.  They  got  it  directly  from  the  State  and  are  con- 
sequently able  to  give  a good  title.  The  United  States  and 
the  State  have,  finally,  a few  townships  or  sections  left, 
which  can  be  entered  as  homestead  land,  or  bought  by 
actual  settlers  at  a very  low  price. 

The  value  and  price  of  land  is  influenced  by  many  differ- 
ent causes,  the  more  or  less  tropical  climate,  the  supposed 
freedom  from  frosts,  the  neighborhood  of  winter-resorts, 
railroads  or  towns,  the  natural  beauties  of  the  land,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  wild  imagination  of  the  owner.  Thus 
it  comes  that  land  at  the  beautiful  Lake  Worth,  lately,  has 
been  sold  at  from  $r,ooo  to  $1,500  per  acre,  while  the 
same  kind  of  land,  forty  miles  farther  south,  can  be  bought 
for  $1.25  per  acre.  The  unimproved  pine-apple  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Eden,  Jensen  or  St.  Lucie  River,  has  a 
market  value  of  from  $100  to  $125  per  acre,  while  the 
same  kind  of  land  in  other  localities  is  for  sale  at  $5.00 
or  less.  Hammock  land  along  Halifax  River  is  sometimes 
sold  for  $500  per  acre,  or  more,  but  just  as  good  land  can  be 
had  for  from  $25  to  $100.  Such  differences  in  prices  may  be 
just  as  bewildering  to  the  farmer  in  the  North,  who  reads 
this,  as  they  were  to  me  during  the  first  month  of  my  stay 
here,  still  they  are  easily  accounted  for.  Nearly  every 
acre  of  the  land  on  the  East  Coast,  properly  treated,  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  from  $400  to  $800  per  year  surplus,  not  on 
account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  on  account  of  the  semi- 
tropical  climate.  In  a thickly-settled  country  such  land 
would  certainly  be  very  valuable  ; but  Florida  is  thinly  set- 
tled, and  owners  of  large  bodies  of  land,  i.  e.,  the  railroad 
and  canal  companies,  are  obliged  to  sell  the  land  very  cheap 
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in  order  to  attract  settlers.  But  where  a considerable  num- 
ber of  newcomers  settle  near  each  other,  the  price  of 
land  will  immediately  rise.  And  here  is  the  opportunity 
which  1 want  to  point  out  to  the  farmers  in  the  North.  If 
they  should  decide  to  immigrate  into  Florida,  they  ought  not 
to  scatter  among  the  farmers  already  living  here,  but  to  go 
to  places  where  an  option  on  a large  body  of  land  can  be 
secured  for  one  or  two  years  at  a low  price  per  acre.  If 
they  pay,  say,  five  dollars  per  acre,  the  whole  tract  will  be 
sold  rapidly  to  actual  settlers,  and  the  mere  fact  of  their 
cultivating  the  land  will  raise  the  value  to  twenty  times 
the  original  price  as  soon  as  most  of  the  land  is  sold. 
Farmers  who  are  contemplating  immigration  from  the  ice- 
fields of  the  Northwest  to  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  beautiful 
Florida,  should  form  “settlers’  or.ganizations ’’  in  order  that 
they  may  reap  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices 
which  they  give  the  surrounding  country  by  their  settle- 
ments, and  which  formerly  went  into  the  pockets  of  land 
firms  or  land  speculators.  At  any  rate,  don’t  buy  land  from 
private  owners  without  the  closest  investigation.  The 
Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  & Indian  River  R’y,  and  the 
Florida  Coast  Line  Canal  & Transportation  Co.,  have 
some  millions  of  acres  for  sale  all  along  the  coast,  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  they  are  able  to  give  a first-class 
title.  The  safest  thing  is  to  buy  from  them  or  from  the 
State. 

disturbing  factor  in  regard  to  land  prices  has  the  north- 
ern tourist  been  during  the  last  few  years.  Florida  was  in 
the  just  finished  winter  season  visited  by  125,000  tourists, 
and  many  of  them  have  bought  land  and  built  villas  in  the 
most  picturesque  spots  along  the  coast  rivers.  Lake  Worth, 
and  even  Bay  Biscayne.  To  one  of  our  Union’s  4,000  mil- 
lionaires it  is  not,  of  course,  a matter  of  great  consequence 
if  he  pays  $500  or  $5,000  for  the  land,  provided  he  gets  e.x- 
actly  what  he  wants,  and  many  of  them  have  now  beautiful 
residences  here.  Hut  the  fancy  prices  paid  by  them  are  apt 
to  demoralize  the  surrounding  land  owners  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  give  up  all  thought  of  cultivating  their  land 
and  go  around  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  waiting  for 
some  Croesus  to  come  and  buy  their  property  at  a fabulous 
price.  Where  one  will  succeed  in  this,  hundreds  will  fail, 
and  it  is  a sorry  sight  to  see  many  an  old  settler  lose  his 
time  in  trying  in  vain  to  sell  the  land  from  which  he  could 
derive  a handsome  income,  if  he  would  only  cultivate  it. 

The  Clearing  and  Cultivation. — No  farmer  needs  in  this 
climate  to  put  himself  to  heavy  expenses  in  building  his 
house.  I have  seen  houses,  built  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
where  the  walls  were  of  pine  or  palm  logs,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  palmetto  leaves,  and  they  gave  a perfect  pro- 
tection in  all  seasons  of. the  year.  But  even  a regular  frame 
house  does  not  come  very  high,  especially  if  the  settler  is 
able  to  erect  it  himself.  The  water  is  clear  and  good  in  the 
most  of  the  numerous  small  creeks,  but  it  can  also  be  found 
all  over  in  a depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  If  the 
water  obtained  is  hard,  rain  water  is  plentiful. 

The  work  necessary  to  clear  the  land  is,  as  a rule,  in  a 
direct  ratio  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  the  richest  land  has 
the  thickest  growth  of  trees  or  bushes  on  it.  To  clear  one 
acre  of  the  best  hammock  land  will  take  a settler  about  one 
month,  but  the  trees  felled  are  often  v'ery  valuable  and  may 
fully  repay  the  work.  If  the  railroad  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  if  it  is  near  the  river,  all  pine  wood  can  be  sold  to 
the  railroad  or  the  steamers,  as  they  use  wood  for  fuel  in- 


stead  of  coal.  The  best  kind  of  high  pine  land,  where  no 
palmetto  roots  are  found,  is  easy  to  clear,  still,  it  takes  about 
two  weeks’  time  to  fell  the  trees  on  one  acre.  The  stumps 
are  burned.  Savanna,  or  prairie,  land  does  not  require 
any  clearing,  but  the  low  peat  or  muck  land,  overgrown 
with  berries  and  bushes,  needs  five  or  six  days’  work. 
Hardpan  land  or  pine  land  covered  with  palmetto  roots 
requires  as  much  work  as  hammock  land,  and  no  settler 
should  buy  it  when  there  is  plenty  of  other  and  better  land  to 
be  had. 

If  a settler  buys  hammock  land,  he  ought  not  to  cut  all 
the  trees  down,  but  leave  a sufficient  number  to  give  pro- 
tection against  the  wind.  If  he  intends  to  plant  fruit  trees, 
there  is  no  need  for  cutting  down  the  palms,  as  their  pres- 
ence, even  in  the  midst  of  the  orchard,  does  not  hurt  the 
planted  trees,  but  on  the  contrary  gives  them  a much  needed 
protection  against  the  storms  of  the  winter  and  the  rays  of 
sun  in  midsummer.  Where  the  hammock  forms  only  a 
small  part  of  the  farm,  it  should  not  be  touched  at  all,  as  its 
value  will  increase  with  every  year. 

Draining. — The  ne.xt  thing  for  the  settler  to  find  out  is 
whether  some  part  of  his  newly  acquired  property  should 
need  draining.  This  is,  of  course,  not  always  the  case.  It 
is  certainly  true,  as  Horace  Greeley  says,  that  “all  lands 
which  are  worth  plowing,  would  be  improved  by  draining,’’ 
but  this  is  one  question,  and  whether  the  operation  will  pay, 
is  quite  another.  It  will,  however,  pay,  if  the  land,  when 
drained,  is  worth  more  than  the  undrained  land  plus  the 
cost  of  the  drainage.  But  it  is  always  a heavy  expense, 
and  for  a settler  who  has  not  plenty  of  money,  the  question 
is  rather  if  he  cannot  escape  draining,  at  least  during  the 
first  years. 

The  usual  effects  of  drainage,  especially  under-drainage, 
are  ; It  prevents  the  drowning  out  of  crops  after  heavy  rain- 
falls ; it  increases  the  fertility  and  pulverization  of  the 
soil  by  admitting  air:  it  keeps  the  ground  moister  in  a dry 
season  ; it  prevents  the  washing  away  of  the  soil  and  its 
fertilizing  materials  ; it  permits  the  farmer  to  work  his  land 
sooner  after  heavy  rain  ; and  it  prevents  the  land  from  be- 
coming sour  in  wet  seasons.  But  as  beneficial  as  this  may 
be  for  a heavy  clay  soil,  as  unnecessary  is  it  for  Florida's 
light,  sandy  soil.  If  the  three  months,  June,  July  and 
August,  are  excepted,  the  Florida  farmer  need  not  fear  a 
drowning  out  of  crops,  neither  will  his  land  be  liable  to  be- 
come sour,  or  lack  pulverization.  All  lands,  however,  that 
contain  too  much  water  for  the  intended  crops,  require 
drainage,  and  this  will  often  be  the  case  if  the  land  is  a 
savanna  ora  low  hammock.  High  hammock  and  high  pine 
land  can  do  without  drainage. 

There  are,  as  every  farmer  knows,  various  methods  of 
drainage.  The  usual  drain  tiles  are  very  expensive,  and  in 
Florida  it  is  so  much  easier  to  get  logs  than  tiles,  that  I 
should  recommend  the  use  of  the  former.  The  method  of 
construction  is  very  simple.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  two 
poles,  of  from  three  to  six  inches  diameter  are  laid  with  a 
water  way  of  half  their  diameter  between  them.  Upon 
these,  a third  pole  is  laid  thus  forming  a duct  of  the  desired 
dimensions.  The  poles  are  then  covered  by  a thick  layer  of 
palmetto  leaves  to  prevent  the  admission  of  earth  between 
the  poles,  and  then  the  ditch  is  filled  up.  If  this  drain  is 
placed  low  enough  to  be  constantly  wet.  the  poles  will  last 
for  many  years.  Square  wooden  tubes,  of  durable  wood,  or 
open  ditches,  may  also  be  used. 
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The  Plowing. — Owing  to  the  absence  of  a covering  of 
snow  and  of  successive  freezings  and  thawings,  fall  plow- 
ing, so  useful  at  the  North,  is  destructive  of  fertility  in 
Florida,  and  is  not  advisable.  Provided  that  the  stumps  and 
roots  are  removed  from  the  land,  the  plowing  of  the  soil 
does  not  present  any  difficulties,  and  the  surface  should  be 
broken  up  and  pulverized  as  deeply  as  possible.  Should  the 
ground  be  more  or  less  sour  from  the  influence  of  stagnant 
water,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  wait  after  plowing  until 
the  atmosphere  has  penetrated  the  soil — ^about  half  a year 
— or,  still  better,  sow  cow-peas  and  plow  them  under.  No 
plant  is  better  adapted  to  this  purpose,  or  to  restoring 
fertility  by  green  manuring.  The  analyses  shows  it  to  be 
rich  in  albuminoids  ; it  makes  in  Florida’s  climate  a heavier 
growth  than  clover  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  grows  on 
soil  much  too  poor  for  a fair  crop  of  the  latter,  answering 
thus  both  the  demands  of  quality  and  quantity.  When 
plants  are  in  flower,  they  contain  the  largest  quantity  of 
soluble  matter  ; it  is,  therefore,  when  plowed  under  at  this 
season,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  they  will  afford 
the  greatest  amount  of  soluble  nutritive  matter.  A crop  of 
cow  peas  would  probably  have  nearly  as  great  a weight  of 
roots  as  clover,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  tons  of 
tops.  The  latter  alone  would  contain  Ii6  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, principally  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  ; or  as  much 
as  is  contained  in  twelve  and  nine  tenths  tons  of  barn-yard 
manure,  and  directly  applied  to  the  soil.  If,  however,  they  , 
are  intended  to  benefit  a crop  to  be  put  in  soon  after  they  ! 
have  reached  a proper  stage  of  growth,  they  must,  of  course,  i 
be  plowed  under  green.  Four  weeks  should  elapse  between  j 
turning  under  the  vines  and  sowing  or  planting  the  crop,  I 
unless  it  is  a spring  crop.  In  this  case  the  vines  should  be  I 
left  to  die  and  mulch  the  soil  throughout  the  winter,  because  I 
a bare  fallow  would  be  wasteful  of  the  fertility  supplied  by 
the  pea  vines. 

The  Fertilizing. — Almost  any  soil  may  be  so  altered  in  . 
its  character  by  judicious  and  plentiful  manuring,  as  to  be 
made  fertile  enough  to  produce  good  and  remunerative 
crops.  But  there  is  land  on  the  F.ast  Coast  where  it  would 
be  ridiculous  or  at  least  superfluous  to  use  other  manuring 
than  the  above  mentioned  plowing  under  of  cow  peas,  or  a j 
little  potash  and  cotton  seed  meal.  To  this  class  belong  the 
low  hammocks,  the  savannas  and  peat  lands,  and  sometimes 
the  high  hammocks.  Still,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a restitution  to  the  soil  of  the  ingredients 
which  every  crop  extracts  from  it,  and  we  subscribe  fully  to 
the  modern  maxim  that  “ manure,  even  more  than  money, 
forms  an  integral  part  of  a nation’s  wealth.” 

In  this  respect  Florida  has  a very  fortunate  position.  It 
possesses  in  its  extensive  phosphate  mines  a practically  inex-/ 
haustible  source  of  fertilizers  which,  for  many  years  to  come, 
will  afford  the  farmers  of  this  State  a cheap  opportunity  for 
getting  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid,  next  to  ammonia  the  most 
important  element  of  plant  food,  and  also,  next  to  nitrogen, 
the  earliest  to  become  exhausted  in  soil.  Along  the  coast 
large  quantities  of  fish  offal  may  also  be  made  available, 
while  the  hammock  swamps  give  a splendid  ?nnck  consisting 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  ashes  of  hard  wood  give 
the  farmer  potash,  and  the  numerous  and  well  filled  hotels 
furnish  a splendid  fertilizer  in  the  shape  of  kitchen  refuse 
and  night  soil.  All  these  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  scarcity  of  barn-yard  manure  in  many  districts  of  the 
State. 
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The  land  having  been  fully  prepared  for  cultivation  by 
cleaning,  draining,  plowing  and  fertilizing,  the  next  import- 
ant matter  to  the  farmer  is  to  decide  what  crop  he  is  going  to 
cultivate  on  his  land.  In  the  Northwest  this  would  be  an 
easy  thing,  as  the  climate  only  allows  a limited  choice,  but 
in  Florida  he  can  cultivate  nearly  every  product  that  grows 
from  Manitoba  to  Mexico.  He  may  produce  oats,  vvheat,  or 
Irish  potatoes,  and  he  may  raise  sugar-cane  and  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  sweet  potatoes,  sisal  hemp  and  cassa- 
va. He  can  plant  pear  or  peach  trees,  or  he  can  surround 
his  house  with  orange  and  fig  trees.  But  if  he  is  a settler 
with  only  small  means,  he  will  do  well  in  leaving  the  fruit 
trees  alone  for  a while,  and  go  into  truck  farming.  Florida 
is,  as  I have  said  before,  the  natural  hot-house  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  can  grow  and  deliver  its  vegetables  to  the 
markets  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  or  Chicago  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  North 
ranges  between  20  and  50  degrees  below  zero.  On  New 
Year’s  day,  1893,  I picked  ripe  strawberries  and  green  peas 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Hastings,  in  Hastings, 
Florida,  and  admired  some  tw’elve  to  fifteen-inch  cucumbers 
that  were  trying  to  get  in  shape  for  the  opening  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  St.  Augustine.  The  growing  of 
vegetables  for  the  Northern  markets  has  gradually  developed 
to  astonishing  proportions,  and  sober,  economical,  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  farmers,  who  attend  closely  to  their 
business,  can,  w’ithout  a doubt,  make  this  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  agriculture  in  Florida. 

It  is,  how'ever,  not  my  intention  to  dissuade  the  settler 
from  planting  fruit  trees  ; on  the  contrary,  m)^  advice  is  that 
he  plant  some  orange,  peach,  fig  and  other  trees,  in  his  gar- 
den as  soon  as  possible,  only  that  he  does  not  rely  upon  them 
as  the  main  source  of  his  income.  It  takes  a series  of  years 
before  a fruit  garden  can  repay  the  owner  all  the  work  and' 
money  expended  on  it,  and  a settler  can  very  seldom  wait 
that  long  for  a return  for  his  labor. 

The  best  way  for  me  to  do  now  is,  however,  to  give  a list 
of  the  products  that  can  be  cultivated  in  Florida,  and  add  a 
few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  results  so  far  obtained  and  the 
way  to  prepare  the  soil.  Many  of  the  products  giving  the 
best  results  here  are  unknown  to  the  Northwestern  wheat- 
grower,  and  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  give  a few 
directions. 

FLORIDA  PRODUCTS —CRAPES. 

The  most  important  among  the  native  grapes  in  Florida  are 
the  different  varieties  of  the  Vitis  viilpina  family.  Their 
whole  habit  and  manner  of  growth  is  entirely  unlike  that  of 
any  other  cultivated  grape,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  give  special  rules  for  their  propagation  and  treat- 
ment. 

They  do  not  need  pruning,  as  all  the  eyes  or  buds  that 
in  other  vines  lie  dormant,  unless  forced  into  activity  by 
pruning,  start  out  of  themselves.  They  will  not  do  well 
spread  out  on  the  perpendicular  arbors  usual  at  the  North, 
but  must  be  kept  spread  out  uniformly  on  a horizontal  can- 
opy, six  feet  from  the  ground.  Most  grapes  root  with  ease 
from  cuttings,  but  the  Vitis  vulpina  vines  are  propagated  by 
layers,  set  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  apart  in  all  directions. 
The  vine  bears  the  second  year  from  the  layer,  although,  of 
course,  not  very  heavily. 

Old  vines  frequently  bear  thirty  bushels  of  grapes,  and 
when  15  to  20  years  old  single  vines  often  yield  50  to  75 
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bushels.  One  bushel  of  grapes  yields  three  to  four  gallons 
of  wine. 

A peculiarity  of  the  vine  is  its  “ bleeding  to  death  ” if  any 
considerable  limbs  are  cut  or  broken  during  those  months 
when  the  sap  is  flowing  freely  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
The  tremendous  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  such 
that  the  wound  has  no  time  to  heal  over,  and  the  sap  flows 
out,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  vine  dies  for  want  of  nutri- 
ment. The  only  safe  remedy  is  to  char  the  cut  end  once  or 
twice. 

The  best  known  among  the  varieties  of  the  Iritis  vulpina 
is  the  Scuppernong.  It  will  be  met  with,  in  all  the  ham- 
mocks in  Florida,  where  its  long  branches,  sometimes  sev- 
eral inches  in  diameter,  are  e.xtending  from  tree  to  tree.  It 
is  easily  known  from  all  other  grapes  by  the  small  size  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  seldom  over  two  or  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  by  their  being  smooth  and  glossy  on  both  the  under 
and  upper  surface.  These  leaves  are  roundish  and  coarsely 
serrated.  The  old  wood  is  smooth  and  not  shaggy  like  that 
of  most  vines.  The  White  and  Black  Scuppernong  scarcely 
differ,  except  in  the  color  of  their  fruit.  The  tendrils  of  each 
correspond  with  the  fruit  in  hue. 

The  bunches  are  small,  loose,  and  seldom  composed  of 
more  than  6 to  12  berries.  These  are  round  and  large,  with 
a thick  skin  light  green  in  the  light,  dark  red  in  the  dark 
variety.  The  flesh  is  pulpy,  except  when  thoroughly  ripe, 
juicy  and  sweet,  but  with  a somewhat  musky  scent  and 
flavor.  It  makes  an  e.xcellent  wine,  resembling  IMuskat,  and 
can  also  be  used  for  producing  a fine,  sparkling  wine.  It 
matures  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August  ; the  fruit  has 
never  been  known  todecay  before  maturity,  and  the  vine  is 
absolutely  free  from  attacks  of  insects  or  disease. 

Other  varieties  are  the  Thomas,  the  Tender  Pulp,  and  the 
Peedee  Grape. 

There  are  at  least  three  other  native  grapes  found  grow- 
ing wild  along  the  East  coast,  and  I found  even  one 
growing  on  the  flat  prairies  and  savannas  near  Little  River 
in  Dade  County,  but  the  prohibition  tendencies  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  Southern  counties  have,  so  far,  prevented 
their  use.  One  of  them  is  yellow,  sour,  and  forms  good- 
sized  bunches  of  small  fruit.  The  leaves  are  white  on  the 
under  side. 

Besides,  several  tvell-known  grapes  from  the  North  are 
now  being  cultivated  with  success  in  Florida.  A beautiful 
vineyard  is  the  Carmona  Vineyard,  near  St.  Augustine. 
It  covers  75  acres,  and  the  grape  cultivated  is  the  White 
Niagara.  The  yield  the  second  year  was  two  and  one 
half  tons  per  acre.  There  are,  in  all,  over  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  White  Niagara  grapes  in  this  locality,  and 
it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  profitable  invest- 
ments in  this  direction,  although  the  expenses  have  been 
very  heavy.  Mr.  Terry,  in  Moultrie,  a New  Yorker,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  vineyard  owners  in  this  dis- 
trict, figured  on  an  expense  of  Sioo  per  acre  for  posts,  wire 
trellises  and  fences.  He  uses  the  umbrella  system  in  prun- 
ing, and  recommends  it  as  the  best.  He  has  tried  the 
“Goethe”  grape  on  several  acres  and  finds  it  very  paying. 
It  bears  a large  fruit  of  a greenish-yellow,  turning  pink  at 
full  maturity. 

I should,  however,  recommend  to  the  settler  to  start  with 
the  Scuppernong.  It  does  not  need  much  outlay  of  money, 
work  or  attention.  The  Scuppernong  Wine  is  sold,  retail, 
at  from  $1.50  to  S2.00  per  gallon. 
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TOBACCO. 


Tobacco  growing  in  Florida  dates  back  to  1829.  In  1850 
the  crop  was  998,614  pounds,  and  it  increased  gradually 
until  the  war,  when  it  was  destroyed,  like  many  other  good 
things  in  the  South.  Since  1876  a quickening  of  this  indus- 
try has,  however,  set  in,  and  the  growing  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  are  now  well  established  and  paying 
industries  on  the  peninsula. 

Sandy  loam  hammock  is  the  kind  of  land  best  adapted  to 
tobacco  growing  ; but  any  good,  sandy  loam  land,  whether 
hammock,  half-hammock  or  dry  pine  land  will  do,  provided 
the  soil  is  not  impregnated  with  lime  or  clay  on  the  surface. 
If  those  elements  constitute  a sub-soil,  one  foot  or  more 
below,  it  is,  however,  no  disadvantage  ; it  may  even  be  a 
mechanical  benefit  as  a base  to  support  moisture.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  finest  cigar-leaf  tobaccos  in  the  world  are  grown 
either  on  islands  or  peninsulas,  where  much  of  the  make-up 
of  the  soil  is  marine  drift  and  silica  (sand),  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  also  measurably  affected  by  evaporation  and 
humidity  ; hence  the  prevailing  impression  that  the  very 
highest  results  in  cigar  tobacco  may  not  be  had  very  far 
distant  from  a body  or  stream  of  water,  for  it  is  known  to 
experts  in  cigar-leaf  that  it  demands  a humid  atmosphere 
from  the  seed  to  the  cigar,  and  that  the  reverse  is  deleterious. 
Where  there  are  flowing  springs  of  pure,  soft  water,  and 
where  the  virgin  forest  is  filled  with  live-oak,  dogwood, 
hickory,  beech,  chestnut,  etc.,  there  the  best  tobacco  lands 
are  found. 

Much  more  than  one  hundred  million  cigars  per  year  are 
now  manufactured  in  Florida,  but  as  the  duties  on  cigar-leaf 
are  $2.00  per  pound,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the 
best  profit  will  come  when  Florida  can  grow  a leaf  equal  to 
the  Cuban  leaf  which  is  now  used.  And,  according  to  Prof.  F. 
B.  Moodie,  in  Lake  City,  Columbia  Co.,  Florida,  it  has  been 
done  in  Columbia  County.  He  showed  me  some  tobacco  leaves 
whicli  were  grown  on  his  own  land,  near  Lake  City,  and 
which  certainly  in  uniform  color,  fine  flavor,  texture  and 
burning  qualities,  could  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
Havana  tobacco.  Mr.  Moodie  is  inclined  to  think  that  Co- 
lumbia County  is  “the”  county  for  cigar  leaf.  Recent 
experiments  in  Dade  and  Lee  counties  prove,  however,  be- 
yond question,  that  the  extreme  south  is  also  very  well 
adapted  to  this  industry.  It  is  stated  that  1,200  pounds  per 
acre  can  be  produced,  and,  if  so,  a handsome  profit  will  be 
made  by  the  grower.  The  cultivation  takes  only  40  days. 
None  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  can  be  used  for  cigar-leaf 
tobacco,  as  they  will  either  prevent  a free  burn,  or  affect  the 
aroma  or  uniform  color.  Composts  of  muck  and  cotton 
seed  are  the  safest  in  addition  to  the  aforementioned  plowing 
under  of  cow  peas  and  mulching  of  the  soil. 

For  the  selection  of  seed,  preparation  of  seed-beds,  trans- 
planting, topping,  harvesting,  stripping,  boxing,  etc.,  I refer 
the  reader  to  the  directions  given  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Moodie, 
the  President  of  Florida  Tobacco  Growers’  Association,  in  a 
circular  distributed  free  by  the  L.  & N.  R.  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  give  it  here. 

CORN. 

Florida  cannot  be  considered  a grain  country,  for,  although 
some  of  the  grains  do  very  well  here,  other,  and  more  pay- 
ing, crops  do  much  better,  so  that  there  is  no  special  object 
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fn  developing  the  grain  industries.  Corn  can  grow,  and  is 
grown  sporadicalljr  all  over.  The  Indians  in  the  Everglades 
have  cornfields,  and  it  is  stated  that  Governor  Drew  raised 
130  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  common  pine  land,  in 
1876.  While,  in  the  north  of  Florida  and  in  the  other  States 
corn  requires  a hot  season  and  a dry  soil,  at  the  south,  a far 
better  crop  is  raised  in  moist  seasons  and  on  moist  bottom 
lands.  It  can  be  planted  from  February  to  August.  The 
rules  for  planting  are,  of  course,  known  by  all  Northern 
farmers.  Corn  is  a gross  feeder,  and  cannot  get  too  much 
manure. 


COTTON. 

Cotton  used  to  rank  second  among  the  productions  of 
Florida,  but  the  low  prices  during  the  last  couple  of  years 
have  discouraged  the  cotton-growers,  and  this  year  will  show 
a considerable  decrease  in  acreage.  The  cotton  is  both 
long-staple  or  sea  island,  and  short-staple  or  upland.  The 
first  mentioned  kind  is  produced  by  only  three  States  — 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida  ; but  while  Florida 
turns  out  over  30,000  bales  per  year,  the  two  other  States 
don’t  reach  half  of  that  together.  The  price  of  the  long- 
staple  article  used  to  be  several  times  higher  than  the  other, 
but  it  is  now  only  about  double  as  high.  The  long-staple 
cotton  can  be  produced  anywhere  on  the  east  coast. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

It  is  possible  in  Florida  to  raise  three  crops  of  sweet 
potatoes  on  the  same  land  during  one  year.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  it  is  a warm,  well-drained,  light,  sandy  loam,  or 
pure  sand.  The  soil  should  not  be  deeply  stirred.  The  best 
manure  that  can  be  given  to  land  for  this  crop  is  by  cow- 
penning  it,  but  if  that  is  out  of  the  question,  some  potash 
will  do,  and  some  compost  of  muck  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
It  may  produce  from  two  hundred  to  eight  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre.  It  will,  as  a rule,  not  pay  to  send  sweet  potatoes 
north,  but  it  will  pay  extremely  well  to  sell  them  in  the 
State  itself,  as  Florida  does  not  produce  enough  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  prices  consequently  are  high.  This  is 
not  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  applies  equally  to  all  food  ; 
eggs,  butter,  flour,  milk,  cheese,  Irish  potatoes,  nay,  even 
vegetables,  sugar  and  meat  are  imported  from  the  north  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  100,000  tourists,  or  more,  who 
make  Florida  their  home  during  the  winter.  And  if  this 
should  not  make  Florida  “ the  promised  land”  of  the  in- 
dustrious truck  farmer  and  dairyman,  I give  it  up. 

IRISH  POTATOES. 

Wood  ashes,  potash  and  phosphates  are  the  best  fertilizers 
for  this  well-known  and  well-liked  plant,  that  will  thrive  in 
nearly  any  soil  on  the  east  coast,  but,  hitherto,  has  been 
very  much  neglected.  The  Early  Rose  seems  to  be  the  best 
variety  for  the  South.  It  should  be  planted  in  December  or 
January  for  the  early  crop. 

RICE. 

Lowland  rice,  the  true  Carolina  rice,  can  certainly  be 
raised  anywhere  in  Florida,  where  the  conditions  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  South  Carolina  rice  country,  especially 
around  Lake  Okeechobee,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ever- 
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glades  where  it  even  grows  wild.  But  where  lowland  rice 
is  raised,  the  malaria  is  not  far  away,  and  as  the  district 
mentioned  does  not  belong  to  the  East  Coast  Region,  we  will 
leave  that  product  alone.  Upland  rice  is  good  enough  for 
us,  and  we  shall  advise  every  settler  to  have  his  rice  patch, 
if  possible,  as  the  cultivation  of  it  is  easy,  and  it  will  give  a 
good  food  for  the  family.  In  Hastings,  between  St.  Augus- 
tine and  Palatka,  Mr.  Thom.  H.  Hastings  has  some  fine  rice 
fields.  He  uses  the  water  from  an  artesian  well  to  overflow 
the  fields  and  drown  out  the  insects  and  the  weeds,  the  first 
time  immediately  after  sowing,  and  the  second  time,  when 
the  rice  is  about  one  foot  high.  At  harvest  time  he  can  use 
one  of  McCormick’s  self-binders.  It  is  sown  from  the  1st  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  April,  His  rice,  which  certainly  is  a 
first-class  article,  has  brought  him  from  $1.50  to  $i-75  per 
bushel  wholesale.  The  land  at  Hastings  is  pine  land,  free 
from  palmetto  scrub,  and  with  a subsoil  consisting  of  a most 
excellent  clay.  There  is  about  50,000  or  60,000  acres  of  that 
land  around  Hastings,  and  the  owner  is  willing  to  sell  of  it 
to  actual  settlers  in  small  lots  at  very  cheap  rates,  and  assist 
them  in  all  ways. 


SUGAR  AND  INDIGO 

Can  grow  everywhere  along  the  coast  on  hammock  or 
savanna  land,  and  they  are  very  profitable,  but  they  require 
a bigger  outlay  of  money  than  a new  settler  may  be  able  to 
furnish.  Sixty  tons  of  sugar-cane  has  been  grown  to  the 
acre,  and  rich  lands,  thoroughly  fertilized,  will  yield  from 
2,000  to  4,000  pounds.  Mr.  Barbour,  in  his  “ Florida,” 
says:  “I  am  informed  that  on  the  lands  of  Indian  River 
has  been  raised  the  nineteenth  crop  of  cane  from  the  same 
planting,  and  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Worth  cane  is  now  grow- 
ing which  has  not  been  replanted  since  the  early  Indian 
wars.”  This  ” rattooning  ” of  the  cane  makes,  of  course,  the 
crop  far  less  expensive. 

Vegetables. 

Gardening  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  were  it  not  that  the 
seasons  in  Florida  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  Northern 
States  in  heat  and  dryness,  and  in  many  other  respects,  I 
should  not  lose  many  words  in  instructing  farmers  about 
things  with  which  they,  as  a rule,  are  more  familiar  than  I. 
But  I know  how  difficult  it  often  will  be  for  a settler  in  a 
comparatively  unknown  and  very  sparsely  cultivated  coun- 
try to  pick  up  information  from  the  older  inhabitants  about 
the  influences  of  climatic  differences  on  crops  and  vegeta- 
bles, or  about  the  varieties  most  adapted  to  the  peculiar  soil 
and  the  new  latitude.  Experience  may  teach  him,  but  ex- 
perience is  often  dearly  paid  for,  and  I will,  therefore,  use 
this  opportunity  of  giving  the  new  settler  on  the  beautiful 
East  Coast  a resume  of  what  I have  learned  from  the  oldest 
practical  farmers  and  horticulturists  in  this  region,  and  from 
other  reliable  authorities  in  gardening.  I shall,  of  course, 
try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Water  Melon. — This  succulent  and  refreshing  but  not 
highly  flavored  fruit  grows  larger,  more  juicy,  and  more  sym- 
metrical in  Florida  than  further  north,  but  if  the  cultivation 
shall  be  profitable  to  the  grower  depends  entirely  upon  the 
transportation  facilities.  Owing  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  fruit,  it  has  to  be  shipped  in  bulk,  and  heavy  losses  are 
unavoidable,  especially  where  negroes  are  handling  them. 
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The  Florida  water-melons  can  be  put  on  the  market  one 
month  in  advance  of  the  Georgia  product,  and  will,  conse- 
quently, get  much  higher  prices. 

A fair  yield  to  the  acre  is  one  thousand  melons,  large 
enough  for  shipment,  or  ranging  from  fifteen  pounds  up- 
wards, and  they  sold  last  year  at  from  sixty  dollars  down  to 
twenty-five  per  hundred,  according  to  their  earlier  or  later 
arrival  at  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  it  is  a light,  dry,  warm  sand,  and  wet  weather 
is  more  damaging  than  drought.  The  hills  must  be  nearly 
twelve  feet  apart  in  Florida. 

Cucumber. — One  of  the  drawbacks  of  truck-farming  is, 
that  whether  the  entire  product  of  a crop  is  harvested  or  not, 
as  soon  as  the  same  vegetable  matures  at  a point  farther 
north,  it  comes  into  market  in  a condition  fresher  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  trade,  and,  therefore,  excludes  from  profit- 
able sale  all  shipments  of  the  article  from  the  more  south- 
ern and  distant  points.  Thus,  when  the  Georgia  cucumbers 
are  in,  those  from  Florida  will  be  thrust  out  of  the  market, 
and  the  same  fate  awaits  those  from  Georgia,  as  soon  as  the 
Norfolk  crop  matures.  Tne  remedy  against  this  evil  is 
two-fold  : first,  to  grow  as  early  vegetables  as  possible  ; 
secondly,  to  create  a good  home-market  for  the  later  matured 
vegetables,  by  not  overfilling  the  market  with  one  single 
article.  The  farmers  in  a district  are  too  liable  to  follow 
each  other  like  sheep  ; if  one  grows  pine-apples  successfully, 
they  all  grow  pine-apples,  and  if  one  grows  cucumbers,  and 
it  pays,  they  all  grow  cucumbers  next  year. 

Nine  hundred  crates  per  acre  have  been  gathered  on  very 
richly  manured  ground,  but  three  hundred  crates  may  be 
considered  a fair  crop.  The  best  variety  for  shipment  is  the 

Improved  White  Spine.”  A sandy  soil  is  not  so  productive 
as  a warm  light  loam,  but  if  highly  and  properly  fertilized, 
the  finest  and  earliest  cucumbers  may  be  grown  on  it.  The 
grower's  most  dangerous  enemies  are  the  insects,  and  care 
and  work  is  needed  to  keep  them  off,  but  the  earlier  the 
crop  the  fewer  the  insects. 

Tomato. — By  planting  six  times  a year  the  farmer  can 
have  a continuous  round,  and  if  he  will  pay  sufficient  care 
to  assorting  and  packing  them,  his  fruit  can  reach  the 
Northern  markets  in  advance  of  all  competitors  and  get 
fancy  prices.  The  yield  is  about  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
A good  market  variety  should  be  of  medium  size,  round  and 
smooth,  with  few  seeds  ; it  must  be  firm,  must  ripen  evenly 
and  have  a bright  red  color.  At  Lake  Worth,  and,  in  fact, 
all  along  the  East  Coast,  hundreds  of  acres  of  tomatoes  are 
grown  every  year.  They  are  shipped  north  in  January  and 
February.  Later  in  the  season  catsup  is  made  at  Lake 
Worth  for  the  wholesale  trade. 

The  tomato  resists  drought  better  than  too  much  rain  ; it 
prefers  a poor  soil  to  one  that  is  too  fertile  ; nor  will  the 
plant  bear  any  manuring.  It  likes  the  soil  well  hoed,  and 
free  from  weeds.  In  well  trenched  ground  it  will  continue 
bearing  until  the  next  winter. 

Cabbage. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  crops  in  culti- 
vation. Cabbages  are  eatable  almost  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  seed-bed  until  they  have  acquired  a hard,  close 
head  ; it  is  a crop  that  can  be  put  on  every  bit  of  otherwise 
idle  ground.  The  chalk  cliffs  of  the  English  sea  shore 
being  the  native  habitat  of  the  cabbage,  admirable  crops  of 
superior  quality  may  be  produced  near  the  Atlantic  coast 
under  the  influence  of  the  moist  sea-air,  wherever  the  soil 
is  adapted  to  this  plant.  Lime  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
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whole  cabbage  family,  and  the  coast  of  Bay  Biscayne  can, 
in  my  opinion,  not  be  surpassed  for  this  vegetable.  In  fact, 
I have  seen  very  splendid  specimens  in  the  small  gardens  of 
a couple  of  German  farmers  living  in  that  vicinity.  As  the 
lime  rock  contains  several  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate, 
the  plant  will  hardly  need  any  fertilizer  there  ; in  other 
places  the  rule  is  that  the  richer  the  manuring,  the  larger 
will  the  individual  head  be,  and  the  more  uniformly  will 
the  whole  crop  head  up.  A plowing  under  of  the  cow  pea 
should  precede  any  other  application  of  manure  for  cab- 
bages. Frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  is  very  beneficial.  Two 
hundred  barrels  per  acre  is  a good  yield.  Thirteen  or  four- 
teen different  kinds  of  insects  are  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
cabbage  in  Florida,  and  the  farmer  has  to  use  good  care  and 
some  hustling  in  order  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of 
his  crop.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  cabbage  fam- 
ily, but  the  remarks  given  above  apply  to  most  all  of  them. 

Cauliflov/er. — This  most  curious,  most  delicate,  and  most 
valuable  member  of  the  cabbage  family  needs  special  men- 
tion. Peter  Henderson,  the  well-known  author  of  “Garden- 
ing for  Profit,  " states,  that  his  average  revenue  from  an 
acre,  through  several  years,  has  been  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  that  in  one  very  favorable  season  it  reached  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars  — ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand 
plants  to  the  acre.  The  moisture  and  the  saline  atmos- 
phere of  Florida’s  Atlantic  sea  coast  is  just  what  the  cauli- 
flower needs.  It  cannot  even  thrive  far  from  the  coast, 
unless  the  required  moisture  be  supplied  by  irrigation. 
Still  there  is  hardly  found  an  acre  of  cauliflower  along  the 
entire  East  Coast. 

The  manner,  the  depth  and  kind  of  preparation  of  the  soil, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  cauliflower,  are  identical  with  that 
of  cabbage.  In  Florida  it  may  be  sown  in  October,  and  the 
plants  put  out  in  December. 

The  cultivation  of  artichoke  and  asparagus,  all  kinds  of 
beans,  peas,  celery,  egg  plants,  and  water-cress,  onions, 
radishes,  and  salads,  rhubarb,  spinach,  as  well  as  melons, 
turnips,  etc.,  is  so  well  known,  and  so  little  different  in  the 
South  from  in  the  North,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  give 
any  directions  here.  I shall,  therefore,  close  my  remarks 
about  the  vegetables  by  reminding  the  truck-farmer  of  the 
fact  that  he  will,  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  only  obtain 
success  if  he  uses  all  available  fertilizers  freely  and  liber- 
ally. Even  the  heaviest  outlays  for  fertilizers  will  be  repaid 
many  times,  and  while  starved  vegetables  surrounded  by 
weeds  will  become  an  easy  prey  for  the  numerous  insects  in 
the  South,  powerful  plants  which  are  well  taken  care  of, 
will  very  seldom  be  overcome  by  insects  or  disease. 

BERRIES. 

Many  of  the  berries  from  the  old  country  will  probably 
in  a near  future  be  introduced  successfully  into  Florida,  but 
so  far,  the  e.xperiment  has  not  been  tried,  and  most  people 
say  of  them,  as  formerly  of  peaches  and  pears,  that  they 
cannot  grow  here.  This  will  probably  prove  a mistake,  but 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  not  the  business  of  a new  settler  to  lose 
his  time  and  money  on  such  experiments.  If  he  intends  to 
grow  berries,  he  ought,  therefore,  to  limit  his  choice  to 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  strawberries.  Of  them  he  can 
always  expect  a fair  crop. 

Blackberries. — People  always  overlook  their  nearest 
blessings,  and  so  it  comes  that  the  blackberries,  that  grow 
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wild  all  over  Florida,  very  seldom  are  cultivated.  Two 
species  of  them,  the  High  Blackberry  and  the  Dewberry,  are 
especially  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  they  can  easily  be 
found  and  transplanted.  The  soil  should  be  light,  mellow, 
and  not  too  rich,  the  rows  should  be  seven  or  eight  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  If  the 
ground  is  not  fertile,  they  will  need  a little  muck  scattered 
down  the  furrows,  and  it  will  be  well  to  give  them  support 
in  an  inexpensive  way.  If  the  canes  shoot  up  too  high,  pinch 
off  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  A splendid  wine  is  made  from 
the  juice,  and  the  berries  bring  every  year  better  prices. 

Raspberries. — This  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  fruit 
is  as  yet  nearly  untried  in  Florida.  Theldack  varieties  will 
do  best  on  the  light  soil,  and  perhaps  the  “ Cuthbert  ” among 
the  red.  The  raspberry  succeeds  best  at  the  South  when 
planted  on  the  north  side  of  a fence  or  building,  but  where 
it  can  have  the  morning  sun.  Muck,  sweetened  by  lime,  is 
one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  it.  The  juice  is  very  healthy 
for  sick  persons,  and  a good  brandy  and  wine  can  be  made 
from  the  berries. 

Strawberries. — A settler  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Worth,  Bay  Biscayne,  or  farther  south,  can  have  oysters  or 
fish,  wild  turkey,  Scuppernong  wine  and  strawberries  for  his 
Christmas  dinner.  The  strawberries  he  will  have  to  raise  in 
his  garden;  the  rest  is  given  to  him  by  kind  Nature.  A 
couple  of  months  later  he  can  pick  the  wild  Virginia  or  Scar- 
let strawberry  in  the  hammocks,  but  in  order  to  get  it  ripe 
at  Christmas  he  must  cultivate  it  and  set  out  his  plants  in 
September.  If  he  prefers  to  sell  them,  they  will,  before 
the  first  of  January,  bring  up  to  five  dollars  per  quart  in  the 
Northern  markets. 

The  price  of  strawberries  depends  nearly  entirely  on  the 
season.  If  the  Florida  farmer  gets  his  crop  on  the  market 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year  strawberries  will  pay 
better  than  anything  else.  From  Plummer’s  Grove,  ten 
miles  from  Jacksonville,  were  shipped  to  Northern  markets 
20,000  quarts  of  strawberries  in  the  first  week  in  March, 
i8go.  Average  net  price  received  by  the  grower,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  quart.  Mr.  Reydan,  near  Palatka,  has  two 
acres  of  strawberries  on  pine  land,  from  which  he  shipped,  in 
i8gi,  in  February,  after  the  2istday,  igy  quarts  ; in  March, 
1,382  quarts;  in  April,  i,g24  quarts;  in  May,  2,557  quarts; 
in  June  to  the  12th  day,  622  quarts  ; making  a total  of  6,682 
quarts,  for  which  he  received  $7g8. 50.  This  is  by  no  means 
a phenomenal  crop.  G.  H.  Baker  of  Illinois  reported  hav- 
ing raised  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  bushels,  or  eight 
thousand  and  ninety-six  quarts,  of  “ Wilson’s  Albany,”  upon 
an  acre,  giving  him  a clear  profit  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
nine  dollars.  The  well-known  authority  on  the  strawberry. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  his  work  “ Suc- 
cess with  Small  Fruits,”  mentions  the  yield  of  one  of  his 
beds  of  the  “ Crescent  seedling,”  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-six  bushels,  or  eleven  thousand  and  seventy-two 
c)uarts,  to  the  acre.  A few  years  ago  O.  B.  Galusha  re- 
ported, in  an  Illinois  journal,  that  he  had  produced  four- 
teen thousand  quarts  of  the  same  variety  to  the  acre. 
These  exceptional  crops  can,  however,  not  be  duplicated  on 
the  light  soil  and  in  the  hot  climate  of  Florida,  unless, 
perhaps,  by  sub-drainage  and  irrigation.  Six  thousand 
quarts  per  acre  may  here  be  considered  the  limit,  and 
three  thousand  a good  yield. 

A well-drained,  deeply  stirred,  friable,  more  or  less  loamy 
or  clayey  soil,  with  plenty  of  vegetable  matter,  will  be 
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more  suitable  than  any  other;  but  it  is  seldom  to  be  had  in 
Florida.  The  light,  sandy  soil,  although  it  will  mature  the 
earliest  fruit,  will  produce  smaller  berries,  and  the  pick- 
ing season  will  be  shorter,  while  the  entire  crop  is  apt  to  be 
killed  out  during  the  first  Summer.  This  Summer  killing  is 
the  chief  drawback  to  strawberry  culture  at  the  South. 

If  stable  manure  is  to  be  used,  the  lighter  the  land  the 
more  necessity  that  the  manure  should  be  thoroughly  rotted, 
lest  the  plants  grow  to  vine  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit. 
This  is  more  likely  to  occur  at  the  South  than  in  a cooler 
climate.  Composts  of  muck  with  artificial  manures,  or  pot- 
ash and  cotton  seed,  are  the  best  and  most  available  fertili- 
zers for  strawberries  in  the  South.  The  single-hill  method 
of  growing  strawberries  is  more  suitable  to  this  climate,  as 
it  renders  clean  culture  less  troublesome  and  expensive  ; 
and,  although  the  crop  may  not  be  as  abundant,  finer  and 
larger  fruit  is  produced.  The  rows  ought  to  be  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
farmer  must  not,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  abandon  the  plan- 
tation to  grass  and  weeds  after  the  first  picking  season  is 
over,  but  remember  that,  when  well  cared  for,  the  crop  is 
much  more  productive  the  second  year  than  the  first. 

Pine-apple.  — Farmers  in  the  North  who  have  been  read- 
ing the  glowing  descriptions  in  the  farm  journals  of  the 
pine-apple  fields  in  the  south  of  Florida,  will  probably  be 
anxious  to  know  “what  there  is  in  it.”  I have  seen  the 
leaders  in  this  industry,  Capt.  Richards  at  Eden,  whose  in- 
come from  pine-apples  has  been  from  $300  to  $700  per  acre  ; 
Mr.  J.  L.  Jensen  from  Kolding,  and  Postmaster  Sorensen 
from  Aarhus,  both  at  the  new  settlement  “ Jensen,”  and 
many  others  farther  south.  I have  had  them  tell  me  their 
experiences,  and  I have  seen  the  plantations.  I can  not 
deny  the  fact  that  there  is  money  in  growing  pine-apples,  as 
all  the  people  I saw  have  become  wealthy  by  it.  I cannot  deny 
that  the  value  of  the  crop  in  this  State  has  increased  from 
$147,000  in  i8gl  to  $600,000  in  1892,  almost  exclusively  on  the 
East  Coast,  and  I cannot  deny  that  spruce-pine  land,  nearly 
valueless  for  other  purposes,  will  make  first-class  pine- 
apple land,  while  the  cost  of  clearing  it  and  planting  the 
pine-apples  is  comparatively  small.  Finally,  the  work  of 
preparing  the  soil,  planting,  fertilizing,  and  caring  for  the 
plants  can  be  done  by  people  who  don’t  understand  the  least 
about  farming.  Still,  I should  advise  the  new  settlers  not 
to  rely  exclusively  upon  this  tempting  industry.  The  danger 
is  not  that  the  crop  may  fail,  because  this  will  har-ihyever 
happen,  but  that  future  prices  will  be  too  low.  If  all  engage 
in  cultivating  it.  Governor  Mitchell  says,  in  his  last  mes- 
sage, April  4,  1893,  “ That  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
when  the  whole  farming  element  of  a country  is  directed 
toward  the  production  of  one  particular  crop,  increased 
prices  will  not  prevail,”  and  something  of  that  kind  may 
occur,  if  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  Indian  River  coun- 
try should  be  turned  into  pine-apple  fields.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  fruit  is  not  nearly  as  popular  as  the 
orange  or  the  peach.  I believe  with  Governor  Mitchell, 
“that  in  diversity  of  crop  production  alone  there  is  wealth 
to  the  farmer.” 

Land  suitable  for  pine-apples  is  found  all  along  the  East 
Coast,  but  the  climatedoes  not  allow  of  a successful  cultivation 
north  of  Merritt's  Island,  the  plants  being  unable  to  stand  a 
prolonged  frost.  The  cultivation  is  very  simple.  The  land  is 
cleared  and  a crop  of  cow-peas  plowed  under.  A good,  arti- 
ficial fertilizer  is  put  on,  and  the  sprouts  are  planted  in 
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regular  rows,  two  by  two  feet,  about  10,000  to  the  acre.  At 
intervals  the  fertilizing  is  renewed,  according  to  the  means 
of  the  grower  ; the  more  fertilizers,  the  bigger  fruit.  It 
takes  18  months  to  ripen  the  first  crop  of  about  8,000  apples. 
The  ne.xt  year  every  plant  will  send  out  one  or  more 
branches,  that  will  bear  pine-apples,  and  this  will  go  on  for 
si.x  or  seven  years,  but  the  grower  usually  plows  up  the  field 
after  the  fifth  year.  The  price  depends  entirely  upon  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Egyptian  Queen,  with  one  or  two  new  varieties,  are  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  slips. 

Fruit  Trees.  — Every  new  settler  on  the  East  Coast  ought, 
as  I said  before,  to  plant  fruit  trees  as  soon  as  possible,  but  he 
ought  not  to  rely  upon  them  for  his  income.  In  spite  of  all 
that  is  said  in  nursery  catalogues  and  county  descriptions 
about  getting  paying  crops  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  after 
planting,  the  truth  is,  that  it  takes  from  seven  to  ten  years 
before  a grove  will  pay  handsomely.  If  a settler  without 
sufficient  means  to  spend  money  for  a series  of  years  on  his 
plantation,  and  to  live  himself,  goes  into  fruit-tree  growing 
in  Florida,  it  is  sure  destruction  ; but  if  he  starts  in  as  a 
truck-farmer,  he  will  probably  succeed,  and  then  he  will, 
occasionally,  be  able  to  spend  some  time  and  money  in 
planting  fruit  trees. 

Before  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  adapted 
for  the  East  Coast,  I will  give  a few  rules  for  the  preparation 
of  the  ground,  the  fertilizing,  etc. 

The  land  selected  for  an  orchard  ought  not  to  be  of  a char- 
acter that  will  hold  water  on  or  near  the  surface  for  any 
length  of  time.  Low  hammock  land  can,  in  many  cases,  be 
made  suitable  for  fruit  trees  by  throwing  it  up  into  ridges, 
and  setting  the  trees  on  these  ridges  with  the  furrows  run- 
ning in  the  same  general  direction  that  the  land  slopes.  The 
removal  of  all  stumps  on  new  land,  previous  to  planting,  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
and  harrowed  well.  The  soil  where  the  tree  is  to  be  planted 
should  be  loosened  to  a depth  of  a foot  or  more,  and  a small 
quantity  of  fine  ashes  or  bone  meal  spaded  into  the  ground. 
Two  men  are  required  for  planting,  one  to  hold  the  tree  per- 
pendicular, the  other  to  spread  out  the  roots  and  pack  the 
best  pulverized  earth  about  them.  The  tree  must  not  be 
planted  too  deep.  Earth  has  then  to  be  heaped  around  the 
trunk  a little  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a 
pail  of  water  is  poured  over  the  roots.  If  this  creates  any 
vacant  spaces,  they  must  be  filled  out  with  fine  earth,  and 
then  a mulch  is  placed  around  the  tree  to  prevent  the  surface 
from  baking. 

Pecan  and  walnuts  do  not  require  any  cutting  back  when 
planted,  but  all  other  fruit  trees  need  heavy  cutting  at  the 
time  of  planting. 

The  most  of  the  fertilizing  should  be  done  after  the  tree 
has  become  well  fi.xed  in  the  ground  and  growth  com- 
menced. 

The  best  time  for  planting  is  early  in  the  winter,  and  by 
increasing  moon.  In  March  they  will  then  need  some  phos- 
phate or  bone  meal  and  ashes.  After  the  13th  of  July  cow- 
peas  can  be  sown  in  the  orchard  and  left  the  winter  over.  A 
crop  of  green  stuff  must  never  be  plowed  under  in  mid- 
summer in  a Southern  orchard. 

Cuava. — In  the  northern  part  of  Florida  the  guava  is  a 
bush,  in  the  southern  part  a tree.  It  cannot  stand  frost,  but 
it  scorns  the  longest  drought.  It  hardly  requires  any  culti- 
vation or  pruning.  It  bears  frui*  nearly  the  whole  year 
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through.  Around  Lake  Worth  it  is  grown  extensively.  The 
fruit  will  not  bear  transportation  very  well,  but  is  used  for 
jelly  and  preserves.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  fruit  of  two 
trees  in  the  same  orchard  is  exactly  alike  ; it  will  differ 
in  color,  size  and  taste. 

Oranges. — “Thirteen  years  ago,”  says  Helen  Harcourt, 
in  her  book  about  “ Florida  Fruits,”  “ a father  and  two  sons, 
ruined  by  the  war,  purchased  eighty  acres,  with  a wild  grove 
on  it,  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  trees  they  bud- 
ded with  the  sweet  orange,  and  they  took  care  of  them  as 
best  they  could  ; they  were  so  poor  that  they  were  compelled 
to  use  their  own  strong  arms  to  cut  down  trees,  with  which 
they  built  a rude  house  to  shelter  them,  and  the  little  furni- 
ture needed  was  fashioned  with  their  own  hands.  They 
managed  to  live  somehow  — it  is  easier  to  rub  on  over  a hard 
road  in  a mild  climate  than  in  an  inclement  one — and  took 
good  care  of  their  trees;  though  they  themselves  might  suf- 
fer for  food  they  were  determined  their  trees  should  have 
‘full  and  plenty,'  for  they  knew  them  to  be  the  ‘geese  that 
would  lay  golden  eggs.’  And  they  were  right.  Last  year 
that  hard-won  grove  brought  them  in  nine  thousand  dollars. 
Thirteen  years  ago  these  three  men  were  penniless,  now 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  would  not  tempt  them  to  sell 
their  grove.” 

The  history  of  orange-growing  in  Florida  presents  two 
sharply  contrasted  pictures.  In  many  instances  it  is  the 
record  of  time  and  money  hopelessly  lost,  when  a man 
bought  without  regard  to  soil  and  climate,  and  planted  with- 
out knowledge  of  methods  or  varieties.  On  the  other  hand, 
hundreds  of  people  have  secured  in  a few  years,  with  small 
capital,  a sure  and  ever-increasing  fortune  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  by  planting  orange  groves  just  like  the  father 
and  sons  above  mentioned. 

Orange-growing  is  not  any  longer  a “ craze  ” in  this  State  ; 
it  has  become  a science.  But  that  is  just  why  a new-comer 
should  keep  away  from  it.  He  has  no  money  to  lose  on 
mistakes.  But  as  soon  as  he  is  settled,  and  gets  some  leisure 
time  from  his  truck-farming  work,  he  ought  to  look  around 
on  his  land  and  try  to  find  a good  place  for  an  orchard,  and 
when  he  has  cleared  and  prepared  a small  spot  he  should 
plant  as  many  orange  and  other  fruit  trees  as  his  time  and 
means  will  allow  him.  It  is  a kind  of  savings-bank  — and  a 
good  one,  too  — in  which  he  puts  his  labor  and  money,  and 
it  will  give  him  a good  rate  of  interest  ; for,  when  an  orange 
tree  is  in  full  bearing  its  average  value  is  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  science  of  orange-growing  includes  not  only  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  varieties  and  the  planting  of  and  caring  for 
them,  but  also  the  budding,  grafting  and  pruning  the  trees, 
and  the  gathering  and  packing  of  the  fruit.  To  give  advice 
in  regard  to  all  this  is,  of  course,  impossible  here.  To  settlers 
in  the  north  of  the  State  I shall  recommend  the  “Satsuma.” 
It  is  a hardy  dwarf  variety  that  will  bear  fruit  in  the  third 
year.  Settlers  in  the  south  should  always  choose  the  Indian 
River  orange. 

People  — and  books,  too — may  tell  newcomers  that 
oranges  cannot  be  grown  successfully  south  of  Eden. 
This  is  a mistake.  They  will  thrive  well  down  to  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  peninsula. 

Lemons. — The  lemon  must  under  no  circumstances  be 
pruned.  While  the  orange  grows  best  on  hammock  land,  the 
lemon  will  never  thrive  on  it.  It  wants  a poorer  soil  and 
less  fertilizing.  The  fruit  must  be  picked  when  just  com- 
mencing to  turn  yellow,  and  then  kept  on  the  drying  shelves 
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for  at  least  six  or  eight  weeks.  A lemon  tree  will  bear  four 
or  five  times  as  much  fruit  as  an  orange  tree,  but  the  first  two 
crops  are  apt  to  be  coarse  and  spongy.  It  is  less  hardy. 

Limes. — The  lime  produces  good  fruit  in  poor  soil  when 
only  three  years  old.  Its  acid  is  more  pleasant  than  that  of 
the  lemon,  and  its  juice  far  more  abundant  in  proportion  to 
its  size.  It  is  the  tenderest  of  the  whole  citrus  family,  and  is 
confined  within  the  sub-tropical  part  of  Florida,  that  is,  south 
of  the  Indian  River.  On  Lake  Worth  Capt.  E.  N.  Dimick  has 
a lime  tree,  planted  in  1877.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  it  bore 
more  than  12,500  limes. 

Other  trees  belonging  to  the  same  group  are  : the  Citron, 
— which  gives  the  succade  — the  Shaddock  and  the  Grape-fruit; 
all  have  very  big  and  very  sour  fruits,  and  all  best  adapted 
to  the  sub-tropical  growth  of  the  State. 

Olives. — It  is  a common  saying  in  Italy,  “If  you  want  to 
leave  a lasting  inheritance  to  your  children’s  children,  plant 
an  olive.”  In  Palestine  are  olive  trees  supposed  to  be  two 
thousand  years  old.  One  of  them,  a few  years  ago,  yielded 
two  hundred  and  forty  quarts  of  olive  oil.  It  bears  fruit  at 
two  or  three  years  old,  increasing  up  to  its  fiftieth  year.  The 
fruit  tastes  well  pickled,  and  the  oil  retails  in  this  country  at 
one  dollar  per  quart.  The  tree  likes  a dry  soil,  and  never 
suffers  from  drought.  It  is  easily  propagated,  needs  no 
fertilizing,  and  vegetables  or  corn  can  be  grown  in  the  olive 
■orchard  without  hurting  the  trees.  An  acre  of  olive  trees  in 
full  bearing  will  average  seven  hundred  and  fifty  quarts  of 
oil.  I recommend  it  strongly  to  the  attention  of  settlers  in  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

Japan  Persimmons. — The  tree  is  grown  in  all  parts  of 
Florida.  It  bears  frequently  at  one  vear  of  age,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  budding  or  grafting.  The  bright  red  fruit,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  is  delicious. 

Figs.  — Out  of  the  bare  coquina  walls  of  Fort  Marion 
grows  a fig  tree  which  bears  fruit  every  year.  It  shows  that 
the  tree  is  easy  to  raise.  It  is  of  quick  growth  and  particu- 
larly adapted  to  both  soil  and  climate  in  Florida. 

A truly  bewildering  variety  of  other  kinds  of  fruit  has 
been  tried  and  found  adapted  to  sub-tropical  Florida’s 
climate  and  soil.  It  would  be  easier  to  enumerate  the  few 
kinds  that  cannot  grow  here.  Cherries  and  apples  have  not 
been  fully  tried,  but  Le  Conte  pears  and  Peen-To  peaches 
grow  in  Northern  Florida.  Bananas,  sapodillas,  mangos, 
mammees,  avocados,  sugar-apples,  tamarinds,  pomegranates, 
pawpaws  and  almonds,  besides  many  others,  can  be  grown 
without  difficulty  in  the  garden  of  a farmer  in  the  sub- 
tropical region  of  the  East  Coast,  and  will  make  his  table 
look  like  that  of  a Northern  millionaire. 

climate  and  Natural  resources  of  the 
EAST  COAST- 

When  the  hardy  Scandinavian  settler  has  erected  his 
modest  “ claim  shanty  ” on  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  or  the 
Dakotas,  and  laid  in  his  stock  of  flour,  corn-meal,  potatoes 
and  coal  for  the  year,  he  knows  about  what  the  daily  “bill 
of  fare  ” will  be  for  his  family  and  himself  during  the  long 
winter  months;  but  he  does  not  know  if  his  frail  hut  will 
successfully  resist  the  howling  snowstorms,  or  if  his  scant  sup- 
ply of  fuel  will  keep  its  occupants  from  freezing  to  death  at  a 
temperature  ranging  from  twenty  to  fifty  degrees  below  zero. 

And  is  his  Summer  really  much  better?  Can’t  he  expect 
to  get  sunstruck  in  his  field,  when  the  thermometer  reaches 
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105  to  no  degrees  in  the  shade  — of  which  he  has  none? 
Or  the  excessive  heat  may  call  up  a cyclone  that  will  carry 
death  and  destruction  to  him  and  his  neighbors. 

Then,  what  scenery  has  he  to  look  upon  every  day  in  his 
life  ! An  endless,  bare  plain,  whose  dreary  monotony  is  not 
relieved  to  any  extent  by  the  few  wheat  fields  in  the 
Summer,  the  prairie  fires  in  the  Fall,  or  the  immense  snow- 
hills  in  the  Winter. 

Farmers  in  the  Northwest  ! Picture  to  yourselves  — if  you 
have  not  already  lost  all  power  of  imagination  — how  differ- 
ent your  life  would  be  in  the  South,  near  the  ocean  shore  on 
the  beautiful  Indian  River,  where  a nearly  tropical  climate 
touches  all  nature  with  its  magic  wand. 

No  fuel  is  needed  in  the  Winter,  or  if  you  should  feel  chilly 
once  in  awhile,  when  the  nearly-spent  force  of  a “north- 
wester" reaches  Florida  from  the  icy  plains  of  Manitoba  and 
the  Prairie  States,  fuel  enough  can  be  collected  in  five  minutes 
to  keep  a fire  blazing  all  dav  in  the  fire-place.  The  heat  in 
the  Summer  is,  on  the  other  hand,  tempered  by  the  constant 
breezes  from  the  ocean,  and  the  temperature  seldom  reaches 
g2°,  while  the  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant. 

Clothing  for  the  family  is  here  a small  item,  and  the  house 
is  easily  built.  The  forests,  the  fields,  the  streams  and  the 
ocean  furnish  food  and  drink  in  abundance  for  the  trouble 
only  of  looking  for  it.  The  waters  yield  120  species  of  fish — 
from  the  everywhere-present  sea  mullet  to  the  gigantic  tar- 
pon ; and  it  is  said  of  Florida  that  its  coasts  afford  a greater 
variety  of  valuable  food-fishes  than  can  be  found  in  any  one 
region  in  the  United  States.  To  vary  the  fish  diet  the  settler 
has  oysters,  clams  and  turtles  in  abundance.  . 

Game  is  plentiful  in  the  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  East 
Coast,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  where  deer,  wild  tur- 
keys, manatees  and  water  turkeys  are  found.  But  ducks, 
pigeons,  rice  birds,  quails  and  rabbits  are  everywhere,  while 
bears  can  be  met  with  occasionally. 

Blackberries,  blueberries,  mulberries,  wild  strawberries 
and  three  or  more  kinds  of  grapes,  furnish  the  dessert  for  the 
table,  and  the  wine,  w’hile  the  coontie  root  and  the  China 
briar  root  give  meal  lor  bread  and  starch  for  puddings. 
Even  the  cattle  of  the  settler,  and  his  sheep,  goats,  hogs  and 
poultry,  will  find  food  enough  Winter  and  Summer. 

But  is  the  climate  healthy  ? Poverty's  most  efficient  ally 
is  disease,  while  health  will  increase  the  sum  total  of  human 
happiness.  Let  us  hear  what  Surgeon-General  Lawson,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  says  in  his  official  report  about 
Florida  : 

“As  respects  health,  the  climate  of  Florida  stands  pre- 
eminent, That  the  peninsular  climate  of  Florida  is  much 
more  salubrious  than  that  of  anv  ether  State  in  the  Union  is 
clearly  established  by  the  medical  statistics  of  the  army. 
Indeed,  the  statistics  of  this  bureau  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
diseases  that  result  from  malaria  are  of  a much  milder  type 
in  the  peninsula  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Llnion.  These 
records  show  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  cases 
of  remitting  fever  has  been  much  less  than  among  the  troops 
serving  in  any  other  portion  of  the  L’nited  States.  In  the 
Middle  Division  of  the  U.  S.  the  proportion  is  one  death  to 
thirty-six  cases  of  remitting  fever  ; in  the  Northern  Division, 
one  to  fifty-two  ; in  the  Southern  Division,  one  to  fifty-four 
in  Texas,  one  to  seventy-eight  ; in  California,  one  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  ; while  in  Florida  it  is  but  one  to- 
two  hundred  and  ei^hty-se-oen.  In  short,  it  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  refutation,  that  Florida  possesses  a much 
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more  agreeable  and  salubrious  climate  than  any  other  State 
•or  Territory  in  the  United  States.” 

Florida  has  no  sunstrokes,  no  cyclones,  and  no  mad  dogs. 
The  best  informed  medical  advisers  send  at  least  two 
classes  of  patients  to  this  State  — consumptives,  or  those 
suffering  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  those 
broken  in  health  without  any  well-defined  special  form  of 
disease.  I have,  myself,  met  with  many  farmers  who  are 
■constantly  neglecting  the  most  ordinary  sanitary  precautions, 
and  live  from  year  to  year  on  improper  food,  drinking  water 
from  shallow  holes  near  marshes,  and  yet  they  do  not 
present  any  manifest  diseased  condition.  The  diseases  com- 
mon to  childhood  are  but  lightly  felt,  “summer-complaint” 
is  nearly  unknown,  and  deaths  during  infancy  are  compara- 
tively few. 

Is  this,  then,  the  Paradise?  my  reader  may  ask.  No.  The 
inhabitants  have  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  to  remind 
them  that  nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world. 

Should  a farmer  doubt  my  statements,  he  may  write  to  one 
of  the  several  Scandinavian  settlers  whose  names  are  given 
in  the  following  description  of  the  East  Coast,  and  they  will 
endorse  all  I have  said. 

A TRIP  ALONG  the  east  COAST- 

At  Jacksonville,  the  busy  railroad  center  of  Florida,  we  enter 
one  of  the  elegant  yellow  lacquered  railroad  trains  belonging 
to  the  “East  Coast  Line,”  or  “Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine 
& Indian  River  Railway,”  and,  exactly  at  the  appointed 
time  — a very  unusual  thing  in  southern  railroad  traveling 
— we  steam  away  southeastward,  crossing  the  St.  John’s 
River  on  that  strong  and  costly  piece  of  engineering,  the 
Jacksonville  Bridge.  At  a rate  of  38  miles  per  hour  the  train 
carries  us  past  small  settlements  and  through  “hammocks” 
and  “flatwoods”  to  St.  Angtistine,  Florida’s  oldest  and  most 
beautiful  city,  the  preferred  head-quarters  for  the  numerous 
tourists  — pleasure  or  health  seekers  — who  visit  Florida  dur- 
ing the  Winter  season. 

Even  the  depot  in  this  unique  city  is  a beauty.  Clean, 
neat,  brightly  painted  railroad  buildings  and  stylish  villas 
for  the  officials  surround  an  open  space,  in  whose  center  is  a 
small  park  filled  with  all  kinds  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs. 
I'he  streets  leading  to  the  city  are  paved  with  asphaltum. 
St.  Augustine  has  a population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It  is 
a quaint  old  Spanish  relic,  beautified  by  the  princely  liberality 
and  exquisite  taste  of  a single  man,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler, 
the  president  of  the  East  Coast  Line.  The  picturesque  place, 
with  its  ancient  fort,  its  coquina-built  houses,  its  narrow 
streets,  its  crumbling  city  gates,  its  overhanging  balconies 
and  its  Moorish  cathedral  would  not  be  what  it  is,  the  grand- 
est and  most  attractive  Winter  resort  in  America,  if  it  had 
not  one  thing  more — the  “ Ponce  de  Leon,”  the  finest  and 
most  striking  hotel  in  the  world,  built  by  Mr.  Flagler. 

I shall  not  try  to  describe  this  specimen  of  Spanish  archi- 
tecture, that  covers  nearly  five  acres,  has  turrets  of  150  feet, 
and  can  accommodate  one  thousand  guests  in  its  dining 
room.  The  parlor,  one  hundred  and  four  by  fifty-three  feet ; 
the  courts,  fountains,  lakes,  tennis-courts,  bowling  alleys, 
billiard  rooms,  bazaars,  arcades,  Turkish  and  sea  baths  are 
sumptuous  beyond  description.  And  still  are  there  in  St. 
Augustine  two  other  magnificent  hotels  built  by  the  same 
man,  while  two  beautiful  churches  and  a hospital  were 
donated  by  him  to  the  citizens  of  St.  Augustine. 
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Opposite  St.  Augustine,  on  the  other  side  of  Matanzas 
River,  and  forming  the  ocean  beach,  is  Anastasia  Island, 
with  a light-house  and  a coquina  quarry. 

From  St.  Augustine  the  railroad  turns  to  the  southwest, 
and  passes  north  of  the  small  village  of  Moultrie,  whose 
beautiful  vineyards  I have  already  mentioned.  Just  as  fine 
land  for  grapes  can  be  had  north  of  St.  Augustine,  between 
that  city  and  Jacksonville,  at  a few  dollars  per  acre. 

One  of  the  next  stations  is  Hastings.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a very  fertile  district,  where  the  black  soil  has  a 
several  feet  thick  subsoil  of  a brown  clay  that  would  make 
first-class  brick.  Here  Mr.  Thom.  H.  Hastings  has  a fine 
truck-farm.  Artesian  wells  and  a perfect  but,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  soil,  very  cheap  drainage, 
give  him  an  absolute  control  of  his  crop,  and  make  him 
actually  independent  of  frost  or  heat,  drought  or  rain  in 
torrents.  A settler  would  not  need  more  than  ten  acres  of 
this  land  to  make  a splendid  living  by  truck-farming.  The 
land  is  easy  to  clear,  as  there  are  no  palmetto  roots  in  the 
ground,  and  the  work  of  felling  the  pines  would  be  more 
than  paid  for  by  selling  them  to  the  railroad.  Mr.  Hastings 
is  willing  to  give  the  use  of  the  water  free,  until  the  settlers 
can  afford  to  dig  wells  themselves.  The  soil,  the  water,  the 
facilities  for  shipping,  and  the  opportunity  to  benefit  by  Mr. 
Hasting’s  experience,  would  make  industrious  settlers,  who 
had  some  means  to  start  with,  wealthy  farmers  inside  of  a 
few  years. 

At  East  Pa/atka,  a nice  town  surrounded  by  numerous 
orange  groves  on  the  eastern  bank  of  St.  John’s,  the  railroad 
makes  a new  turn,  and  the  train  dashes  anew  through  the 
flatwoods  in  a southeasterly  direction.  But  when  nearing 
the  ocean  the  vegetation  changes  character,  and  the  afore- 
mentioned coast-belts  follow  in  quick  succession.  The  train 
crosses  the  bridge  over  “ Tomoka  River,”  a tributary  to  the 
Halifax,  as  the  coast  river  is  called  here,  and  all  of  a sudden 
the  traveler  is  in  the  midst  of  a semi-tropical  forest,  a “low 
hammock.”  Ne.xt  follows  the  yellow  pine  land  interspersed 
with  savannas,  and  the  train  comes  to  a stop  in  the  high 
hammock  on  the  very  bank  of  the  coast  river,  the  Halifax. 

Ormo)id-o)t-the-IIali fax  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  coast 
river,  the  main  village  on  the  west  side,  the  “ Ormond  Hotel  ” 
on  the  east  side,  and  the  “ Hotel  Coquina  ” close  to  the  ocean 
beach.  The  handsome  homes  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly 
Northern  people,  are  shaded  with  beautiful  palmettos,  pines, 
magnolias  and  live  oaks,  and  surrounded  by  orange  groves. 
The  location  could  not  be  healthier  or  more  pleasant.  The 
houses  are  built  on  high  shell  mounds.  The  river  affords  an 
easy  drainage,  and  the  ocean  can  be  reached  by  one  mile's 
walk  or  drive  over  the  bridge  and  the  beach-ridge. 

“The  first  settlers  within  the  present  limits  of  Ormond,” 
says  Dr.  Hawks  of  New  Smyrna,  “ were  the  Bostroms.”  The 
two  brothers,  Andrew  and  Charles,  are  Swedes,  and  they  took 
homesteads  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  shortly  after  the  war. 
They  live  there  still,  in  the  midst  of  the  orange  groves  which 
they  planted  at  that  time.  They  built  a wharf  and  leveled 
a road  across  the  sand-hills  to  the  beach.  They  have  become 
wealthy  orange  growers  and  land  owners,  and  they  bade  me 
tell  the  Scandinavians  in  the  Northwest  that  there  still  are 
opportunities  for  good  immigrants  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Land  can  be  had  by  actual  settlers  at  lower  prices 
than  several  years  ago.  A great  part  of  the  hammock  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ormond  belongs  to  different  old  Spanish 
grants,  and  cannot  be  sold  to  settlers  for  many  years  to  come. 


but  the  owners  of  the  “Hotel  Ormond”  have  laid  commo- 
dious driveways  through  the  dense  forest,  and  Ormond  has 
thus  secured  an  attraction  that  no  other  resort  in  Florida  can 
boast  of.  From  the  top  of  the  very  elegant  and  well-con- 
ducted hotel  an  enchanting  view  can  be  had  of  the  ocean, 
the  river,  and  the  surrounding  groves  and  forests. 

From  Ormond  the  railroad  runs  nearly  straight  south  to 
the  terminus.  The  next  station,  Daytona,  has  the  same  natu- 
ral advantages  as  Ormond.  There  are  many  Scandinavians 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  they  are  all  well-to-do  people. 
Mr.  Lund  is  a Dane.  He  has  a hennery  and  a nice  grove  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  owner  of  the  best-conducted 
hotel  in  the  town  is  a Swiss,  and  his  wife,  a real  artist  in 
cooking,  is  a Swede.  The  blacksmith  and  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding orange  growers  are  Swedes,  too.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river  lives  an  old,  rich  homesteader  named  Botefuhr, 
who  takes  a pride  in  the  fact  that  his  ancestors  — “ for  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  years” — have  owned  property  on  the 
Danish  island,  Fur.  He  has  visited  all  parts  of  the  world  as 
ship  carpenter,  and  when  he,  sixteen  years  ago,  came  to 
Daytona  from  China,  his  health  was  so  utterly  broken  down 
by  the  Asiatic  climate  that  he  spitted  blood  the  whole  way 
from  Jacksonville,  and  did  not  expect  to  live.  But  Florida’s 
balmy  air  cured  him,  and,  although  he  has  passed  the  “ three 
score  and  ten,”  he  looks  as  if  he  could  last  for  twenty  years 
more. 

A short  stop  is  next  made  at  Port  Orange,  where  a Ger- 
man, Mr.  Brown,  has  a good  hotel  and  some  nice  groves; 
and  a few  minutes  later  the  train  reaches  A~ew  Smyrna,  Dr. 
Turnbull’s  old  colony,  where  he  had  his  magnificent  mansion 
on  one  of  the  shell  mounds,  and  where  he  ruled,  as  does  an 
oriental  despot,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  over  the 
poor  settlers  from  Minorca  and  Asia  Minor.  Beautiful 
orange  groves  abound  in  the  neighborhood,  especially  in  the 
so-called  “Turnbull’s  Hammock,”  where  sugar  and  indigo 
plantations  were  cultivated  before  the  Indian  war.  One 
of  the  oldest  settlers  and  best  known  orange  growers  on 
the  East  Coast  is  Mr.  W.  S.  Hart,  whose  trade-mark  has  a 
well-deserved  reputation  among  the  fruit  dealers  in  and  out- 
side of  Florida.  His  groves  are  large  and  well  kept,  and 
his  method  of  gathering,  assorting  and  packing  the  fruit  is 
careful  and  ingenious.  He  is  also  a first-class  apiarist,  and 
his  articles  are  found  in  many  of  the  leading  agricultural 
papers.  He  has  130  bee-hives,  and  his  palmetto  honey  is 
delicious. 

One  of  his  neighbors  is  the  founder  of  Ha-vks'  Park,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Hawks.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  and  a very 
intelligent  man.  He  was  the  first  who  drew  my  attention  to 
the  peculiar  system  of  coast-belts  along  the  East  Coast,  and 
in  this  way  made  me  understand  the  formation  of  the  land 
and  the  classification  of  the  soil  much  more  quickly  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 

Having  passed  the  next  station.  Oak  Hill,  the  train  passes 
near  Shiloh,  the  head  of  the  real  “ Indian  River,”  105  miles 
south  of  St.  Augustine. 

Titusville  comes  next.  It  is  the  county  seat  for  Brevard 
County,  and  has  several  hundred  houses.  Immediately 
north  of  the  town  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  “Turn- 
bull  Hammock,”  and  less  than  a mile  west  of  Titusville 
there  is  a ridge  of  coquina  rock. 

The  land  in  and  behind  Daytona,  Port  Orange,  New  Smyrna, 
Hawks’  Park,  etc. — in  short,  in  and  along  the  40  miles  long 
“ Turnbull’s  Hammock  ” — is  held  at  a very  high  price  by  the 
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private  owners.  The  front  part,  along  the  river,  is  sold  as 
building  lots.  Several  owners  offered,  however,  to  sell  land 
to  actual  settlers  at  a comparatively  low  price,  viz.  ; $25  per 
acre.  In  “Turnbull’s  Hammock,”  and  close  to  Titusville, 
land  can  be  had  in  large  bodies  at  $6  or  $7  per  acre.  East  of 
the  river  the  prices  are  much  higher,  but  there  is  land  to  be 
had  everywhere. 

From  Shiloh  and  south  to  Eau  Gallic  the  coast  river  is 
double,  and  forms  a very  long  and  very  narrow  island  — 
Merritt’s  Island  — which,  therefore,  represents  a couple  of 
the  belts  that  usually  are  found  west  of  the  river,  while  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  real  main-land  is  a weaker  repetition  of 
it,  but  farther  south  becomes  rocky  (coquina),  although  still 
fertile  and  retaining  a beautiful  but  very  narrow  hammock 
along  the  river. 

Cocoa  is  situated  about  ig  miles  south  of  Titusville,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  here  is  of  good  depth  so  that  long 
wharves  are  unnecessary.  It  is  quite  a town,  having  a dock 
at  which  the  railroad  receives  and  delivers  freight. 

Rockledge  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  Winter  resorts  in 
the  Indian  River  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
head-quarters  for  the  growing  of  the  renowned  Indian  River 
oranges.  In  and  around  the  town  are  more  than  300  villas 
and  hotels.  Across  the  river  is  Merritt’s  Island,  famous  for 
its  groves  and  gardens.  On  the  other  side  of  the  island  is 
the  Banana  River,  the  afore-mentioned  second  branch  or 
division  of  the  coast  river;  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  is 
finally  the  ocean  beach. 

Rockledge  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the 
river,  and  lots  and  land  in  its  vicinity  command  fabulous 
prices.  Farther  inland  the  Canal  Company  owns  large  tracts 
of  land  to  be  sold  at  moderate  prices  to  settlers.  The  com- 
pany owns,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  country  along  the  river 
south  to  Jupiter,  and  beyond  Jupiter  south  to  Biscayne  Bay, 
with  the  exception  of  the  river  front  itself,  which  is  now  in 
private  hands,  and  valued  at  from  $100  to  $500  per  acre,  or 
more. 

The  trip  down  the  river  to  Jupiter  was  v'ery  interesting. 
The  low  banks  covered  with  mangrove  trees,  palmettos,  pines 
or  live-oaks,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  coast  north  of  Copen- 
hagen or  near  Svendborg  in  Denmark,  only  that  the  vege- 
tation here  is  tropical.  But  the  Indian  River,  although  con- 
taining ocean  water,  is  smooth  as  a mirror,  and  even  a 
storm  will  only  ripple  its  surface.  The  river  itself  is  en- 
livened with  numerous  ducks,  water-turkeys,  kingfishers, 
fish-hawks  and  many  other  birds,  while  fish  by  the  hundreds 
jump  from  the  water.  In  the  night,  when  the  air  is  calm, 
the  water  coming  through  the  inlets  from  the  warm  Gulf 
Stream  contains  myriads  of  luminous  animalculee  ; a phos- 
phorescent streak  on  the  black  surface  of  the  water  forms  in 
the  wake  of  the  boat.  The  small  settlements  along  the 
river  are  either  Winter  resorts  or  fruit  plantations,  or  both 

North,  the  oranges  are  predominant,  but  on  Sebasiiat, 
River  bananas  are  e.xtensively  grown,  and  2^.  Eden  we  reach 
the  head-quarters  for  pine-apple  growing,  where  Captain 
Richards  has  a plantation  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres. 

The  ne.xt  settlement  is  Jensen.  The  unmistakably  Danish 
name  it  has  from  the  first  settler,  Mr.  J.  L.  Jensen  from 
Kolding,  in  Denmark,  who  took  homestead  there  about  six- 
teen years  ago,  and  soon  after  commenced  to  grow  pine- 
apples. He  has  become  a wealthy  man  in  Florida.  His 
brother-in-law.  Postmaster  John  Sorensen  from  Aarhus,  in 
Denmark,  told  me  that  Jensen  had  made  $10,000  out  of  his 
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pine-apple  crop  last  year.  He  has  built  an  elegant  hotel, 
“ A1  Fresco,”  and  he  had  it  filled  with  guests  as  soon  as  it 
was  finished.  Sorensen  has  also  several  acres  in  pine-apples, 
and  the  two  will  have  a whole  pine-apple  field  fitted  up  at  the 
World’s  Fair  to  show  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit  from  start 
to  finish. 

John  Sorensen  settled  twenty  years  ago  in  West  Virginia, 
but  his  wife  could  not  stand  the  climate,  and  he  moved  to 
Colorado.  She  did  not  improve,  and  he  moved  to  “Jensen.” 
Now  his  wife  is  perfectly  well.  That  is  on  account  of  the 
climate,  he  says.  His  advice  to  the  Scandinavians  in  the 
Northwest  is  ; Come  down  here  as  soon  as  possible. 

fiipiter  is  a small  town  with  a light-house  170  feet  high. 

Juno  is  the  county  seat  of  Dade  County.  In  Juno  I found 
two  Scandinavians,  the  Swede  Peterson,  owner  of  Lake  View 
Hotel  and  a big  farm,  and  the  Dane  Peter  Larsen  from  Lol- 
land, who  owns  a nice  schooner  and  a farm.  They  were 
both  very  well  satisfied  with  Florida,  as  they  had  good  reason 
to  be. 

Lake  Worth  is  really  a continuation  of  the  Indian  River, 
and  the  two  bodies  of  water  will  soon  be  connected  by  a 
canal.  It  is  a beautiful  salt-water  lake,  surrounded  by 
hotels,  villas  and  tropical  gardens.  Thousands  of  cocoanut 
trees,  bananas,  guavas,  limes  and  other  tropical  trees  grow 
along  its  shores,  and  deer,  turkeys,  ducks  and  small  game  of 
various  kinds  are  abundant.  Several  of  the  wealthiest 
people  in  the  L’nited  States  have  property  along  the  lake,  and 
land  has  lately  sold  as  high  as  $1,500  per  acre.  Winter 
resorts  at  the  lake  are  Oak  Lawn,  Lake  Worth,  Palm  Beach  and 
Lantana.  Mr.  Flagler  is  e.xtending  his  railroad  to  Lake 
Worth,  and  building  a magnificent  hotel  at  Palm  Beach  — 
“ The  Royal  Poinciana.” 

A small  steamer  carries  passengers  and  freight  from 
the  R.  R.  terminus  to  Lantana,  and  the  starting-point  for 
the  new  hack-line  to  Biscayne  Bay.  A covered  carriage 
drawn  by  a team  of  mules  runs  three  times  per  week  to 
Lemon  City,  using  two  days  for  the  trip  of  over  60  miles,  and 
stopping  over  night  at  N'ew  River  Camp,  where  commodious 
tents  are  pitched  in  a large  and  beautiful  hammock.  The 
road  from  Lantana  runs  along  the  spruce-pine  belt  most  of 
the  time,  or  through  the  regular  flatwoods.  The  country  is 
entirely  wild,  but  occasionally  is  the  monotony  relieved  by 
the  appearance  of  a deer,  an  eagle,  oran  Indian  hunter.  The 
camp  at  New  River  is,  however,  splendid,  and  sitting  at  the 
bright  camp-fire  after  a hearty  supper,  listening  to  the  truth- 
ful stories  of  the  sportsmen  or  the  snoring  of  the  alligators 
in  the  river,  the  traveler  will  forget  his  weariness.  The  soft 
bed  in  the  tent  and  the  forest  air  will  make  him  sleep  soundly 
and  awake  next  morning  refreshed  and  ready  to  stand  the 
seven  hours’  drive  to  Lemon  City. 

Still,  this  second  day’s  trip  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
pleasure.  The  road  is  comparatively  good  the  first  fifteen 
miles,  but  from  Snake  Creek  south  the  soil  has  the  character 
of  a stone  quarry,  and  an  occasional  trot  of  the  mules  will 
make  the  passengers  jump  from  one  to  three  feet  up  from 
their  seats.  The  ground  is  rocky  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
a wonder  how  the  people  around  Bay  Biscayne  get  buried, 
unless  the  grave-digger  is  a dynamiter  and  his  spade  a dyna- 
mite cartridge.  The  stone  is,  however,  a porous  coquina, 
containing  not  a few  per  cent,  of  phosphate,  and  if  a settler, 
by  using  a pickaxe  instead  of  a plow,  can  get  an  acre  pre- 
pared for  vegetables  or  fruit  trees,  it  will  pay  him  well.  I 
found  in  Lemon  City  and  vicinity  several  German  farmers 
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who  had  beautiful  gardens  and  had  become  well-to-do  people 
in  a few  years. 

Lemon  City,  Miami  and  Cocoanitt  Grove  a.Te  small  settlements 
along  the  coast  of  Bay  Biscayne.  Many  of  the  settlers  have 
come  from  Key  West.  The  land  is  rocky  all  along  the  bay, 
with  the  exception  of  near  the  creeks,  where  it  is  peat  or 
muck.  The  vegetation  is  tropical,  and  the  climate  the  most 
perfect  in  the  United  States.  The  country  has  great  natural 
resources,  and  will,  in  time,  become  one  of  the  richest  parts 
of  the  United  States. 


This  book  is  the  product  of  more  than  four  months’  travels 
and  investigations  in  Eastern  Florida,  and  a hundred  or 
more  interviews  with  old  settlers  and  leading  truck-farmers 
and  fruit  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  contains 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  I feel  so  convinced  of  the  great 
future  in  store  for  Florida,  and  have  taken  such  a fancy  to 
the  sub-tropical  part  of  the  East  Coast,  that  I intend  to  make 
it  my  home.  Nothing  but  the  direst  necessity  w’ould  make 
me  stay  another  winter  in  the  icy  Northwest,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  little  book  may  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
thousands  of  Scandinavians  to  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
banks  of  the  Indian  River  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 


the  name  of  a tropical  tree  of  wondrous  beauty, 
also  the  name  of  the  elegant  new  hotel  at  Palm 
Beach  on 


Lake  Worth.  . 


For  a copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  beauti- 
ful brochure  entitled  “Florida:  Beauties  of 
the  East  Coast,"  containing  a picture  of  the 
tree  in  full  bloom,  a picture  of  the  hotel  and 
many  other  pictures  of  the  scenery  of  the 
".■\merican  Riviera  ” traversed  by  the  Jack- 
sonville, St.  Augustine  & Indian  River  Rail- 
way, send  fourteen  cents  (14c.)  to 


JOSEPH  RICHARDSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 
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THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  ROUTE  TO  FLORIDA 
AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


-<3.  M.  SORREL,  MANAGER.  

The  Fleet  consists  cf  the  First-class  Steamships 

TONS  TONS 

Kansas  City,  . . . 4000  Nacoochee,  . . . 3000 

City  of  Birmingham,  3000  City  of  Savannah,  . 2100 

City  of  Augusta,  . 3000  City  of  Macon,  . . 2100 

Tallahassee,  . . . 3000  Gate  City,  ...  2100 

Chattahoochee,  . . 3000  Dessoug,  . . . . 2100 

Address  for  particulars  regarding  Freight  or  Passage^ 

RICHARDSON  & BARNARD,  Agents, 

Lewis  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 

WM.  L.  JAMES,  Agent,  R,  L.  WALKER,  Agent. 

13  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  New  Pier  35,  North  River,  New  York. 
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TO 


FLORI  DA  and  CUBA 

VIA  THE  LINES  OF 
THE 


a o 


COMPRISING  THE 


a 


Savannah,  Florida  & Western  R’y, 

Charleston  & Savannah  R’y, 

Brunswick  & Western  R.  R., 
Alabama  flidland  R’y, 

South  Florida  R.  R., 

Silver  Springs,  Ocala  & Gulf  R.  R., 
Plant  Steamship  Lines. 


OuiCKKST  TiVtE  AND  Xiosx  COMPLETE 
Through  Car  Service. 


through  PULLMAN  BUFFET  SLEEPING  CARS 


RUN  BETWEEN 


Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Evansville,  Nashville, 
Louisville  and  other  principal  western  cities, 

. . AND  . . 


Thomasville,Jacksonville,St.  August!  ne,Palatka, Sanford, 
Winter  Park,  Tampa,  Port  Tampa,  and  all  principal 
resorts  and  commercial  centers  in  middle  and 
Southern  Florida  and  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 


rAa  Only  Line  running  through  sleeping  cars  between  Cincinnati 
and  Port  Tampa,  and  The  Only  Line  running  trains  directly  to  the 
doors  of  that  "Modern  Wonder  of  the  World,"  the 


« o o o 


HOTISILo 


Ty  T Jacksonville,  trains  of  the  Plant  System  connect  closely 
4)  with  lines  to  and  from  all  resorts  in  Southern  Florida.  At 
Port  Tampa,  “The  American  Venice,”  trains  run  directly  to 
ships’  side,  and  connect  with  steamers  of  the  Plant  Steamship 
Lines  for  Key  West  and  Havana,  Mobile,  landings  on  the  Man- 
atee River,  and  (during  the  winter  season)  for  St.  James  City, 
Fort  Myers,  Pine  Island  and  landings  on  the  Caloosahatchee 
River,  the  famous 

5!  ss  T^rpoij  Fisl?i9?  (jroii^d.  *=*=!= 


For  maps,  guide  books,  rates  and  general  information,  apply  to  any 
ticket  agent,  or  to 

C.  D.  Owens,  W.  M.  Davidson, 

Traffic  Manager.  General  Passenger  agent, 

SAVANNAH,  GA.  J ACKSON  V I LLE,  FLA. 
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EAST  Florida 

Land  & Produce  Co. 

(.LIMITED.) 


This  Company  owns  60,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
settlemient,  situated  on  the  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine 
& Indian  River  R’y,  and  in  direct  conqmuriication  with 
all  the  large  neighboring  hotels  and  cities, 

The  iand  is  eminently  suitable  for  settlers,  tfjere  beiqg 
a good  local  demand  for  all  farming  and  market 
produce. 

The  Climate  is  very  healthy,  water  good  and  laqd 
fertile, 

The  Company  owns  a large  saw-nqill  oq  the  property, 
capable  of  supplying  lumber  for  Iqouse  buildiqg  aqd 
feqces  at  exceptionally  good  prices, 

Employrqeqt  caq  be  given  to  a large  number  of 
settlers. 

All  further  particulars  will  be  given  on  application  to  the  General 
Manager,  St.  Augustine^  Florida,  U.S.A.,  or  to  the  Head  Office,  52 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  England. 

H.  Kemp  Welch, 

Gefieral  Manager, 


George  M.  Robbins. 

Attorney-at-Law. 


Walter  S.  Graham, 

Attorney-at-Law. 


Members  of  Brevard  Abstract  of  Title  Company. 


ROBBINS  & GRAHAM, 

Lojw,  Locltls,  JfJstcute. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A LARGE  LIST  OF 
CAREFULLY  SELECTED 

I 30.  c3.  X a an.  I?,  x © ar  IP  30  o e x*  t;  x © s. 

AGENTS  FOR  SALE  OF  LANDS 
OF  THE 

Florida  Coast  Line  Canal  & Transportation  Co.  ; J.,  St.  A.  & 
I.  R.  R’y  Co.  ; Florida  Southern  Railway  ; Jacksonville, 
Tampa  & Key  West  Railway  Company  Lands  ; 

Disston  Company’s  ; Indian  River  Loan 
& Investment  Co.  ; and  other 
Low  Priced  Lands. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  AT  TEN  PER  CENT.  IN  SUMS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List  of  Carefully  Selected  Properties. 

ADDRESS  . . . P.  O.  Box  108,  TitvsvUle,  Fla. 
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The  Jacksonville, 

St.  Augustine  & Indian  River  R’y 


IS  UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  COMPLETION 
TO  LAKE  WORTH 
A'Ol'EAXKER  1,  ISOS. 

The  Company  has  large  bodies  of  timber  and 
farming  lands  along  the  line  of  its  railroad,  which 
it  offers  to  settlers  upon  easy  terms  and  at  reason- 
able prices  ; 

IN  FACT, 

Every  Incltacement  is  Laelci  ocit  to 
ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 


J.  R.  PARROTT,  IV.  L.  CRAWFORD, 

VICE-PRESIDENT.  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

JOSEPH  RICHARDSON, 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT. 


General  Offices  : - - Sr.  Augustine,  Florida, 
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Atlantic  Coast  Line 

VIA  Washington. 


SHORT  MNE 

BOSTON, 

NEW  YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 

AND 

RICHMOND, 

WILMINGTON, 

CHARLESTON, 

SAVANNAH, 

BRUNSWICK, 

ALBANY, 

THOMASVILLE, 

JACKSONVILLE, 

ST.  AUGUSTINE, 
ORMOND, 
ROCKLEDGE, 

LAKE  WORTH, 
PALATKA, 
SANFORD, 
TAMPA 

PUNTA  GORDA, 

All  Florida  Points, 

AND 

HAVANA,  CUBA. 


T.  3f.  EMERSON,  Traffic  Manager,  WITMINGTON,  N.  C. 
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The  Cincinnati  % 

Florida  Limited, 

A Magnificent  Vestibuled  Train 

RUNNING  ALL  THE  YEAR 
BETWEEN 

(^ipei^pati  a[)d  Jac^Ksopuilli^, 


AND  DURING  THE  PRESENT  SEASON 
CARRYING 

THROUGH  VESTIPyLED  5LEEFINQ  ^ARS 

iFRonsa; 

Ohicngo, 

Indianap  olis 

and  dnciniiati 

..TO.. 

dacJcsonvillG,  F^lorida, 


VIA  THE 

Q-cfe  C-, 

aixci  s.,:p. 

R’37-s- 


Leaves  Chicago  . . Daily  at  8.00  p.  M.  via  Monon  Route. 

“ Cincinnati  . . “ 8.00  a.  m.  “ Q.  & C. 

Arr.  Jacksonville  . “ 12.00  noon  “ S.,  F.  & W. 

Connecting  directly  with  trains  of  J.,  St.  A.  & I.  R.  R'y  for 
St.  Augustine  and  all  points  in  South  Florida. 


D.G.  EDWARDS,  General  Passenger  Agent,  CINCINNATI,  0. 
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Richmond 
& Danville 

Railroad 


* 


The  Greatest  Southern  System. 


tHe  only  Line 

OPERATING 

Vestibiiled.  Limited  Trains, 

Composed  exclusively  of  Pullman  Palace 
Drawing-Room  and  Dining  Cars, 

ALSO  OPERATING  THE 

“U.  S.  GREAT  Fast  mail.” 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE  ROUTE  BETWEEN 

New  York,  Washington  and  the  East  and  Florida 

Via  Danville,  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Savannah, 
also  Via  Augusta  or  Atlanta. 

ONLY  LINE  REACHING 

(iloriou5  /T\oiJi>taip5 

OF  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  ASHEVILLE, 
HOT  SPRINGS,  ETC. 

Also  only  throngli  service  to  AIKEN,  BON  AIR,  Etc., 

AND — 

Excellent  route  for  Camden  and  Charleston,  S.  G. 

LIKEWISE  THE  GREAT  THROUGH  ROUTE  BETWEEN 
THE  WEST  AND  FLORIDA.  VIA  BIRMINGHAM.  LITHIA 
SPRINGS  AND  ATLANTA. 


Descriptive  pamphlets  and  complete  information  are  obtainable  from  any  agent  of  the 
Richmond  Danville  System  or  its  connections. 

W.  H.  GREEN,  SOL  HAAS,  W,  A.  TURK, 

General  Manager,  Traffic  Manager,  Gen’l  Pass'r  Agent, 

W A 5 M I ISJ  CS  ~rc3  IM  , D.  G, 

S.  H.  HARDWICK,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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1 

I 


John  Aspinwall,  Wm.  Treutler,  E.  G.  Vivell, 

President.  Vice-President.  Cashier. 

G THE  = 


)i^U  ^auU  of  ^axi  O^allie^ 

E/iy  QflLLIE,  FL4. 


Paid-up  Capital, 

$16,000.00. 


Surplus. 

$1,000.00. 


CORRESPONDENTS  ; 


Importers  and  Traders  National,  New  York. 

Tirst  N ational  of  Florida,  ^Jacksonville.  Fla. 


John  Carey. 


DIRECTORS  : 

John  McAllister. 


John  Aspinwall. 


Wm.  Treutler. 


W.  H.  H.  Gleason. 


a General  Banking  Business.  Exchange  - 


“TRANSP^CTS 
' bougfjt  and  sold.  Collectioqs  receive  prorr)pt 
attention  and  are  remitted  for  oq  day  of  paymeqt. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Pronqpt  aqd  full  answers 
to  all  enquiries.  Will  furnish  the  most  reliable  inforrqa- 
tion  obtainable. 


NEW  . . . 
SETTLERS 

Should  call  on  me  to  give  them 
pointers  of  a reiiable  kind,  before 
they  buy.  A copy  of  my  pam- 
phlet, Hints  on  the  Culture  of 
Pine-apples,  GIVEN  FREE  to  new 
comers. 

JOHN  ASPINWALL, 

Real  Estate  Agent.  EAU  QALLIE,  Florida. 
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H.  J.  RITCHIE. 


■ A SPECIALTY  OF  . . . 

Bearing  Orange  Groves,  and  the  very  choicest  St.  Augus- 
tine property,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive,  but 
always  the  best  for  the  price.  Also  timber  and  farm  lands 
in  large  and  small  pieces,  and  a list  of  splendid  properties 
on  Indian  River,  Lake  Worth,  and  Biscayne  Bay. 


NOTARY  Public  for  Florida. 

Commissioner  of  Deeds 

FOR  THE  STATES  OF 

Hew  York,  /Massachusetts,  Illiryois  apd  Per\psylvar\ia. 
DRAV/S  DEEDS,  MORTGAGES,  LEASES,  ETC. 

MONEY  Loaned  at  good  interest, 


St.  Augustine:,  F='l_of?ida. 


^ T lEa:  E - - 

/Ibercbants  IRational  iBank 

. . . OF  . . . 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 


1 surplus  and  ^ 

Capital,  3)100,000.  Undivided  Profits,  $19,000. 


JNO.  L.  Marvin,  President.  Jas.  P.  Taliaferro,  Vice-President. 
H.T.  Baya,  Cashier.  T.  W.  Conrad,  Ass't  Cashier . 


DIRECTORS  : 

R.  B.  Archibald.  W.  B.  Clarkson.  H.  Robinson. 

A.  B.  Campbell.  J.  E.  Hartridge.  Charles  Marvin. 

\V.  M.  Davidson.  T.  W.  Roby.  J.  P.  Taliaferro. 

C.  B.  Rogers.  Jno.  L.  Marvin. 


yms  Bank  solicits  the  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers, 
Manufacturers,  Firms  and  Individuals,  pledging 
careful  attention  to  all  business  entrusted  to  it.  Corre- 
spondence is  invited  and  your  patronage  solicited 
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ALBERT  W.  ROBERT, 

. . . AGENT  IN  . . . 

REAL  ESTATE, 

OF  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA, 

Will  sell,  for  Mr.  Flagler,  the  lots  for  dwelling 
and  business  purposes  now  offered  in  the  new  town 

U/est  palm  Beael^. 

Mr.  Robert  has  for  sale  a good  list  of  Lake 
Worth  properties,  offered  by  individual  owners; 
he  is  also  the  sole  agent  in  Dade  County  for  the 
lands  of  ........ 

The  Tlorida  Coa5t  Lime  Cahal 

Tkah5portation  Company, 

The  B05T0H  & rioRibA  Atlantic. 

C0A5T  LANb  Company, 

The  Lake  Worth  Land  Tkq5t, 

The  New  Kiver  Lan^  Trcj5T. 

These  lands  extend  the  length  of  the  County, 
from  the  St.  Lucie  River  to  Ray  Biscayne,  and 
are  adapted,  in  their  variety,  to  the  cultivation  of 
all  the  valuable  crops  peculiar  to  the  East  Coast 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Robert  will  furnish  especial  information, 
maps,  lists,  etc.,  of  the  properties  in  his  charge, 
upon  application. 
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The  Florida  Central 

& 

Peninsular  Railroad 


IS  the  shortest  aMd  quickest  route 


BET  We  EM  FLORIDA  AND  NORTHERN  POINTS,  EAST  AND  WEST 


p EACHES  direct  the  principal  tourist  points  in  Florida, and  the  great 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Grounds,  and  the  Phosphate  Regions. 
Its  course  is  through  the  most  prosperous  settlements,  over  the 
high,  healthy  ridge  land,  among  the  best  fruit  and  farming  lands, 
the  finest  lakes,  and  the  most  diversified  scenery  in  the  State.  Its 
Xew  Extension  between  Savannah  and  Jacksonville  in 
connection  with  the  South  Bound  (between  Columbia  and 
Savannah)  which  it  operates,  forming  the 

FLORIDA  AND  NORTHERN  AIR-LINE,  , 

Has  effected  a shortening  of  the  old  distances,  with  a marked 
quickening  of  the  time  between  all  northern  and  Florida  points. 
It  reaches,  over  its  own  line  in  Florida,  Fernandina,  Jack- 
sonville, Gainesville,  Citra,  Hawthorne, Ocala,  Leesburg, 
Tavares,  Orlando,  Tampa,  Tallahassee,  etc. 


CMlCAOC^^^-^  TOLEOC. 

/A\^^^Lngnn5port  / 


NEW  YORK 


ILEVELANO 


•print,. 

field/ 


COLUMBIA 


[charleston' 


LO  JlSVIkCE 


Cliarlott^ 


BAVANNAH^ 


[ChalliS 
I cocgii 


CO  JuMSlA 


ATLANTA 


SAVAINl 


JacLsoni 


^ • UnV'"’ 'NICK' 
'Jac'kSON 


fe'RUNvWici 


Mubil. 


CEOAgritr 


dtarlii 

V/frLOp  ' 

Si 


ii  E X I c , 

J 

The  I 

FLORIDA  CEKTRAL  iTITAjlSf/- 
PENWSXLAR 

Connecta  for  all  poiaia  \\\\\\\'ii/§l5 

„ei  \\\\\lW\ 


‘■'wlif)(£  Green  \ 
Lait  V-  pOOLE  81 
Chicag 


Connects  at  Jackson- 
ville with  the  East 
Coast  Line  for  St. 
Augustine,  Ormond, 
Daytona,  Rockledge 
and  Indian  River 
Points,  and  Lake 
Worth;  atOcALAfor 
Dunnellon,  etc. ; at 
Owensboro,  Dade 
City,  Plant  City  for 
Bartow,  Arcadia, 
etc.  ; at  Lacoochee 
and  Tampa  for  the 
West  Coast  ; at  Tam- 
pa for  the  Manatee 
River,  Key  West  and 
Havana;  at  River 
Junction  for  New 
Orleans  (only  line 
running  through 
sleepers  between 
Jacksonville  and  New 
OrIeans),so  that  either 
by  its  OWN  Florida 
LINE  or  its  immediate 
Florida  connections 
it  gives  access  to 

ROINT  IN  RLORIDA. 


Send  /or  best  Map  of  Florida  to 

W.  G.  COLEMAN,  Gen’ITrav’g  Agent.  A.  0.  MacDONELL, 

N.S.  PENNINGTON,  Traffic  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag’t,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


^rhe  Clyde  Steamship  Co. 


For  CHARLESTON,  S.  C., 

The  South  and  Southwest. 


For  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA., 

And  all  Florida  Points. 

Appointed  Sailing  Days  from  Pier  si).  East  River,  X. 

MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS  AND  FRIDAYS  AT  3 P.  M. 

Appointed  Sailing  Days  from  Jacksonville,  Fla., 

SUNDAYS,  TUESDAYS  AND  THURSDAYS. 

(For  time  of  sailincr  see  daily  papers.) 

THE  ONLY  LINE  BETWEEN 

NLW  YORK  and  JAGKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

Unsurpassed  Freight,  Truck  and  Passenger  Accommodations 
and  Cuisine. 

The  fleet  is  composed  of  the  following  elegant  steamers  : 

••ALGONQUIN,”  •‘SEMINOLE,”  “IROQUOIS,”  ” YEMASSEE,” 
"CHEROKEE,”  “DELAWARE.” 

Close  connection  made  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  Clyde’s  St.  Jolin’s 
River  Line,  The  J.,  St.  A.  ic  1.  R.  R'y,  for  St.  .Augustine,  Palatka, 
iOrmond,  Daytona,  New  Smyrna,  Rockledge  and  all  points  on  the 
Indian  River  and  Lake  Worth. 

Through  Tickets,  Rates  and  Bills  of  Lading  for  all  points  South 
land  Southwest  via  Charleston,  and  all  Florida  points  via  Jacksonville. 


5t.  JOHN’S  River  Line, 

. . . BCTW  EEN  . . . 

J ACKSONVILLE  AND  SaNFORD,  FlA.,  and  INTERMEDIATE 

Landings  on  the  St.  John's  River. 

Steamers  ••  City  of  Jacksonville,”  •‘F.  DeBary,”  •‘Everglade,” 
and  “Welaka.”  Sailing  from  Jacksonville  daily,  except  Saturday, 
at  3.30  P,  .\I.,  making  close  connection  with  all  railroads  at  Palatka, 
Astor,  Blue  Springs  and  Sanford.  Through  Tickets  and  Bills  of 
Lading  at  Lowest  Rates  to  all  interior  points  in  Florida.' 

FOR  FURTHF.K  I N FORM.A'i' ION  .\PPI.A'  TO 

M.  H.  CLYDE,  Ass’t  Traffic  M'g’r.  A.  J.  COLE,  Pass’r  Ag'L 

THEO.  6.  EGER,  Traffic  M’g’r. 

WM.  P.  CLYDE  & CO.,  Gen’l  Ag’ts, 

6 Bowling  Green,  12  South  Wharves, 

NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Jacksonville, 

St.  Augustine  & Indian  River  R’y 


IS  UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  COMPLETION 
TO  Lake  worth 

N a E M n E R 1,  ISOS. 

* • * * i 

The  Company  has  large  bodies  of  timber  and  | 

farming  lands  along  the  line  of  its  railroad,  which 
it  offers  to  settlers  upon  easy  terms  and  at  reason- 
able prices ; , 

IN  FACT,  I 

Every  Indtacement  is  Lielci  ont  to  * 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 


a.  R.  PARROTT, 

VICC-PHESIDCNT. 


W.  L.  CRAWFORD, 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


JOSEPH  RICHARDSON, 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT. 


t 

I 


General  Offices  . 


St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


